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| 
THOUGHTS OF THE BLIND. 
The Bard of the Uplands. 
Lend me thine hand ;—so !—lead me forth awhile : 
Thought sickens, and my musings are no more 
What they have been. Ne’er to the day-spring’s smile,— | 
{ 








Nor even’s clouded brow—nor ocean's floor— 
Nor heaven's arching roof, shall time restore 
The beauty and the grace which to mine eyes they wore. 


How soft a fragrance plays about the air ! 

Those borrowed sweets are of the mead-flowers’ lending ; 
I feel, although I see not, ye are fair, 

Where with closed lids ye mark the noonday’s ending. 

Beneath the breeze I hear the grass-waves bending ; 
Hues caught from every sense into my soul are blending. 


Where then hath beauty or hath grace departed ? 
Though blind I see them, and though crushed I feel. 
Even were I fainter and more feeble-hearted, 
Is there no touch in Nature that could heal? 
Is she not all things in our woe or weal, 
And will she scorn, nor hear, the falterer’s last appeal? 


Hear me, oh Mother! on whose breast I lay, 
Nature’s poor child, unknowing yet my doom ; 
Think what I was—look what T am—and say 
How long this thirsting fever shall consume. 
Why hast thou taken, leaving me in gloom, 
From Hope the green leaf and from Life the bloom 2 


Have I not given thee love for love !—oh speak ! 
Have [ not worshipped thee through youth’s brie-day ? 
Have | not clothed with thy bright form the bleak 
And barren aspect of wasted life ?—Decay 
Hath come upon me—night, with not a ray 
To chase the vulture thoughts that on my spirit prey. 


And yet when oft in some blest hour like this, 
Child-like in spirit, —faltering,—weak,—-child-led, 
Offering my tear-stained check unto thy kiss, 
The breezy upland paths forlorn I tread, 
Thou, when all other joys are faint or fled, 
A calm as of the grave around my steps dost shed. 


Come to me now !—The dead,—the coldly-clad, 
Are happier than the living thou deniest ; 
Darkness is unto them a thing less sad 
Than light is to the blind whose path thou fliest. 
Lead me where fears are rife and dangers highest, 
So that at last I find the spot where hid thou liest. 





Hear me—oh hear !—My soul is full of thee ; 
Yet is my hope disquieted and weak : 
Thou that providest honey fer the bee 
Leave me not comfortless that food to seek 
Which the mind craves of thee !—Lay on my cheek 
‘ Thy soothing touch, eh! thou that fill’st the wild bird's beak ! 


She hears—she comes :—oh mother and best friend! 

Thus in thine arms I cast me—not in vain. 
Closer—yet closer fold me—do not send 

The struggler back unto a world of pain :— 

Thou art the peace of life—without the stain, 
Rocked, mother, on thy breast, I live I breathe again ! 





For the Albion. 
SONG. 
1. 

Why mourn'st thou, young maiden ? 
** Ah, my heart is laden 
With a lasting sorrow !” 
Sweet! drive such thoughts away, 
Those who weep to-day, 
May live to smile to-morrow. 


9 


There's nothing fix’d on earth— 
Grief is of mortal birth, 
And dies like mortal things ; 
Leaves wither,—flow’rs decay, 
Hopes are as brief as they, 
And love himself has wings. 

3. 
In the world’s wide range, 
All is prone to change ; 
Dark locks will turn to grey— 
Thine eyes of azure lightness, 
Even these, must lose their brightness— 
Why then should sorrow stay ! 


A CHAPTER ON « CUPID.” 


ARMSTRONG. 


fickleness, and of his general inattention to the duties of his situation. 
He proved that Cupid was not worth a moment's consideration, and yet by his 
life, if we are to believe the lachrymose autebiography of his sonnets, he wor- 
shipped at his shrine with perverse devotion quite astounding, and, it must be 
owned, rather stupid. Even the great Cowley wrote what may be fairly termed 


a puling volume of verses, ‘The Mistress,’ about similar miseries; and Dr. | 


Donne, who metaphysicked himself into a condition in which one-half of his 
brains appeared to be arguing with the other half as to whether they should both 
go out of his head or both remain in it—aye, even Dr. Donne paid the god the 
compliment to notice him. The Doctor, however, as our readers will recollect, 


| inone of his poems, pays Cupid mighty little respect ; for in debating within | 
| himself, when in a boat with two ladies during a storm at sea, one of whom loves 


him, but whom he does not love, and for the other of whom he entertains an un- 
returned affection, and being compelled to drown one to make the vessel light- 
er, he logically divests himself of the one whom he loves to the salvation of the 
one who loves him, upon the ground that it is more proper to return good for 
good than good for evil. This is just the sort of reduction of romance to arith- 
metic which we should so like to see more commonly practised. It is making 
affection ‘‘ a case,” as the lawyers have it, taking the mere quicksilver out of it, 
and showing its true worth. It is this same reduction of romance to arithmetic 
or to reality, which could enable people to see that Cupid was a first-rate impos- 
tor; that he has no right to be painted as an innocent winged-boy, but should 
rather be pourtrayed as a sort of Ikey Solomons, an elderly man of the world, 
in a green sporting coat, a hat of an unique shape, whiskers, imperial, mous- 
taches, &c.—a first-rate fit, &c. &c. &c., spurs, and horsewhip) This is your 
only legitimate personification of modern Cupid. To imagine him a little boy 
isa libel upon infant-humanity. 

We are afraid after this attack upon Cupid, that some of our fair readers inay 
entertain the opinion that we are one of the most abominable of creatures living. 
To those ladies we say, that their Cupid and the world’s Cupid are two very dis- 
tinct beings. Their Eros is an emanation of the ideal, but has been entirely su- 
perseded. Theirs, they behold reflected in the mirrors of their hopefulness aud 
sweet natures. It is a beautiful vision, because it is made by the beautiful soul, 
whose eyes gaze upon it; but it is on/y a vision. It is pondered over long and 
devotedly, and often madly, for it is an idea mistaken for a reality. Its warmth 
is a reflection, its form is a reflection, its chastity, its majesty, its sincerity are 
all reflections. —Oh, would to Heaven that the other Cupid were but an idea also ! 
Would to Heaven, rather, that an intermediate Cupid would start upon the 
world ; an embodiment, as it were, of the vision actively influencing circum- 
stance. Then, where would be the lonely weepings by midnight hearths of 
mothers ? where the infamous recklessness of the professional dealers in hearts? 


where woman’s ruiners and deserters? where mere marriages of estates and pro- | 


perties’? where these wretched dragging into courts of law of things sacred to 
families? where these separations after years of mutual help and happiness? 
then, where would be these things? Anywhere but in the world—for then 


“La bella eta dell’ oro” 





would be again with us—and we should have commenced our paper more grave- 
ly and ended it /ess so than we have done. 


“or the Albion. 


THE ALGONQUIN MAIDEN, 
A LEGEND OF THE RIVER JACQUES CARTIER. 
For when Dame Nature first 
Had framde her heavenly face, 
And thoroughly bedeck’d it 
With goodly gleames of grace, 
It lyked hir so well, 
Lo here, quod she, a peece 
For perfect shape that passeth all 
Apelles’ work in Greece. —Gascoigne. 





A familiar acquamtance with the anxieties, labours, and personal dangers of 
the early Colonists in the New Worid generally, but particularly in this Pro- 
vince, tends to liberalize and improve the heart. For, it is most interesting and 
edifying to read their long struggles in establishing themselves amongst the Abo- 
riginal tribes—of the patient labours of the French Missionaries—of the unti- 
ring exertions of the pious Re/igieuses in civilizing and converting the female 
savages—healing the sick,and clothing, nourishing, and instructing the children 
In the early records of Canada we find no cruelties exercised on the natives—no 
slavery—no fatal labours, as inthe contemporary Spanish settlements, destroy- 
ing them by thousands—we are shocked by no torments—no compulsory con- 
versions, and no bloody Inquisition. There are no such deep shades to the pic- 
ture. But we find, instead, a high tone of public morals amongst the first Colo- 
nists, great kindness and humanity to the Indian tribes, and much judgment, 
patience, fortitude, and perseverance, exerted in their gradual civilization and 
conversion. We read of the peaceful exchange of the white man’s manufac- 
tures for the red man’s furs, of friendly visits interchanged, of sinoking the 
pipe of peace, of mutual presents, and at length of habitual intercourse. Not 
even the beautiful and beneficent proceedings of the great Penn, in the State 
called by his name, are more delightful to read of, than it is to peruse the au- 
thentic stories of Jacques Cartier and Champlain—the Ursulines, the Hospita- 
liers, the Jesuits, and the Recollets 

Yet, though the kind manners and wise measures of the first influential set- 
tlers soon made friends of the Hurons, the Montagnards of the Saguenay, the 
Algonquins, and ene or two otier tribes, the most warlike and powerful of them 
all—the Iroquois—continued for many long and painful vears inveterately hostile, 
and often threatened the entire destruction of the infant settlements and the na- 
tive allies of the white strangers. The Iroquois inhabited the shores of 
Lake St. Louis, Lake George,and Lake Champlain, and the interjacent country ; 





Cupid, besides being fat and sly, rather addicted to manslaughter, to shooting 
without taking out a license, and torobbery from the person on the Queen’s high- 
way, is about as dangerous, as disagreeable, and as deluding a fellow as ever 
terminated his impreper pursuits in the neighbourhood of Newgate street, or 
baffled the active ingenuity of a policeman. For our ewn parts we always saw 
through him,—so he never misled us. Never did he find us sitting with folded 
arms, “sighing like furnace,” tears irrigating our “innocent nose,” and anything 
feeding “‘ upon our cheek” (damask though it be, and fat and tempting withal, 
with a dimple, into the bargain, by way of merry-thought.) Never did he catch 
us “sitting upon a monument”—even in warm weather—not merely * smiling 
at grief,” for we snap our fingers at him, give him the cut obvious, and stagger 
him, when we see him approaching, with a moral pirouette, sudden and scienti- 
fic. No! Cupid never had anything to do with our heart. When the Countess 
G— i, whom we knew in Italy, placed a rose in the fourth button-hole of our 


“ Levite,” the urchin began fumbling about the left-hand side of our waistcoat, | 


but, thank Heaven, Lord * * entered the room, and he vanished with a frighten- 
ed flutter of wings that blew out our small candle of romantic sentiment. We 
have never given him a chance since that! As for the poets that have written 
in ee of him—from the weak-minded old gentleman who permitted himself 
to be choked by a grape-stone,down to, or rather up to, the living poet of Ireland 
—“ what is the odds?” as they say at Crockford’s ; according to their own ac- 
count, they have been worse treated by Cupid than any other people on the face 
of the earth. They are zanies, these poets, by their own conviction. Take 
Petrarch, for instance. Fourteen years did that eccentric whine-merchant conti- 
nue to heap praises upon the pretty monster, and in the very same breath, to 
complain of his obduracy, of his heartlessness, of his impracticability, of his 


from whence they were wont often to sally, and evading Montreal, to pass ito 

the St. Lawrence by the “ river of the Iroquois, ‘as the Chambly riverwas then 

called, and carry havoc and devastation into the thinly inhabited country between 

| Three Rivers and Quebec. 

| In the beginning of the reign of Louis the XIIL., the attention of his great 

| Minister, Cardinal Richelieu, was called by Champlain to the distressed state of 
the Canadian Colony, then struggling with many difficulties, weak in numbers, 
and slowly recovering from a recent and destructive inroad of the Iroquois. In- 
fluenced by his strong representations, in 1628, the Cardinal formed a company 
of an hundred influential Proprietors, with himself at their head as Patron, for 
the purpose of promoting an extensive emigration of respectable persons from 
the Mother Country tothis Province. 

Some of the inducements to settle in the newly discovered country were pow- 
erful to all classes, but especially to enterprising merchants and young men of ar- 
| dent character and good family. High commercial privileges were conferred ; 
and at a time when none of the French nobility coud engage in trade without 
degradation, it was especially enacted by an Ordinance of the King—* Qu’il se- 
roit permit a toutes personnes, de quelque qualité qu'elles fussent—Ecclesias- 
tiques, Nobles, officiers, et autres, d’entrer dans la dite Compagnie, sans deroger, 
aux privileges accordés a leurs ordres— Que s'il s’en rencontroit qui ne fussent 
pas Noblese d’extraction,Sae Majesté en ennobliroit ju: qu ‘a douze—Qu ’a cet effet 
douze Lettres de Noblesse—signées,scellées, et expedies,seroient distribuées par 
le Cardinal Grand M aitie a ceux qui lui seroient presentés par la Compagnie, 
lesquels jouiroient a l'avenir de tous privileges de Noblesse, &c.” 

Influenced by this right Royal patronage, a company of 2 hundred and seven 
rich proprietors -was soon formed ; comprising a large proportion of influential 
citizens of Paris and other great towns, with a few of the Nobility 





| gaged to send out, the first year,from two to three hundred artificers of all trades, 
| and to lodge and support them for three years ; and farther promised to transport 
| annually, forthe next fifteen years, from five huudred to one thousand individuals 
| —assisting them like the former, for three years after their arrival—obtaining for 
them allocations of land, and furnishing them with grain for seed. 

We may notice, in passing, that in those good old times the necessity of en- 
suring religious instruction to these emigrants was not forgotten. One of the 
regulations of the company was to this effect. ‘Que dans chaque Habitation 
| (settlement) ‘I y auroit au moins trois Prétres,que la compagnie s’engageaoit a de- 
| frayer absolument de tout,et pour leurs personnes et pour leurs ministere pendant 
quinze ans: apres quoi ils pourroient subsister des terres défrichées qu'elle leur 
auroit assignce.” 
| Eugene de la Magdelaine and his cousin Alphonse de Razilli, cadets of noble 
| families, weretwo of the most prominent youths of Caen, for personal en- 
| dowments, high spirit, and amiable character. Induced by the strong desire of 

seeing new countries and acquiring distinction inthe Indian warfare then raging 
| in Canada, and incited by the favour shown by the King and his minister to emi- 
| grants of good family, they obtained permission from their parents to embark 
| for the New World. They had the national predilection for a military life, and 
were provided with letters to M. de Montmagny, the Governor of Canada, from 


whom they entertained a strong hope of receiving commissions in the new regi- 
ment then raising in Quebec. They embarked at Dieppe early in the summer 
of 1639 ; whilst about the same time a relationof Eugene—Madame de la Pel- 
| tri¢, a young, lovely, and rich widow—with pious magnanimity was devoting 
herself and her fortvune to the conversion of the Indians, and conducting some 
Ursuline and Hespitalier Sisters, of eminent piety and rank, to Canada, there to 
establish an Hote! Dieu, and schools of instruction for the Indian children, and 
found an Ursuline Convent. 

At this time it appears that the difficulties of the Colony, and the pressing dan- 
ger from the hostile Indians, had the salutary effect of inducing deep religious 
feelings, a pure state of morals, and a constant dependence on Providence. The 
historian Charlevoix, speaking of an establishment at Sylleri for converted In- 
| dians, thus describes the state of society in Quebec in 1639, “ Le voisinage de- 
' Quebec et la conduite exemplaire de ses Citoyens ne servirent pas peu a former 
| les Neophytes sauvages dans la piéte. Tous menoient une vie de mieux reglées 
| et ’on remarquoit dans le plus grand nombre une ferveur qui donnoit de la confu- 
| sion aux anciens Chretiens, lesquels de leurs cété concevroient l’importance de ne 
| se pas laisser vaincre en picté et en regularité par des sauvages.” And he justly 
| adds that the source of the old Canadian families is pure, and free from the stains 
attaching to the origin of many of the other American celonies “ que l’opulence 
a bien de la peine d'eflacer.” 3 

In this promising state of things Madame de la Peltrié and her company of 
| virtuous maidens arrived on the Ist of Angust 1639; being the same day when 

Eugene and Alphonse, with some ot her emigrants, also reached Quebee. Due 
| eare had been taken to inform the Indians of the pure and disinterested motives 
that had induced these benevolent ladies to abandon their home and country, 
| brave the dangers of the voyage, and the perils of these strange regions, for the 

tiresome duties of instructing the young savages, or the loathsome offices of at- 
tending the sick. ‘The report of their eminent piety had preceded their arrival, 
| and the day they landed was kept asa holiday. The shops were shut, all la- 
} bour ceased ,the friendly Hurons, Algonquins, and Montagnards crowded te the 
| Fort to hail the arrival of their benefactors. The garrison, with the Governor 
| at their head, received them with military salutes on their landing, and, amidst 
the report of cannon and the most lively acclamations of joy, Madame de Ia 
| Peltrié and her companions were conducted to the church to join in a fervent 
, Te Deum. 
| At the head of a crowd of wondering, and yet heathen Indians of the Algon- 
! quin Nation, was a group to whom all paid the utmost deference ; consisting of 
| their principel chief, his wife, and daughter. Sah ton a mic, or the “ Eagle of 
| the dark wing” ,was a man of fine appearance, lofty stature, and martial daring. 
| Marked attention was shewn to him and his family by the Governor during the 
| imposing ceremonies of the day, as the Algonquins were then a powerful tribe, 
and their chief had rendered eminent services inthe recent wars with the Iro- 
quois, both under Champlain and M. de Montmagny, his successor. His aid, too, 
might soon be again required. 

But his daughtet was the cynosure of alleyes. Lwadah was fair asa fair 
Spaniard, and der delicate features were chiselled after the most Attic model. 
Evanescent tints of the bud of the moss-rose bloomed and played im 
her cheek, but the redness and odour of the fuli grown flower revelled on her 

‘lips. Her teeth were faultless, and her eyes mingled the utmost softness and 
gentleness with the darkest brilliancy, in rare but perfect union. She was mo- 
destly and tastefully dressed ; for she lived before the period when Indian females 
learned to mix so grotesquely and preposterously the American with the Eu ro- 

‘pean costume. Her age was sixteen summers, but her shape was that of the 
noblest work in the Creation, perfect and graceful woman; and her small and 
richly embroidered mocassin displayed the proportions of the prettiest foot im 
the world. Her portrait, which is yet in existence, proves how exquisitely lovely 
she must have been. 

{s Eugene and his cousin followed in the train of the governor they uttered 
a mutual exclamation of surprise when they first beheld this Indian inaiden of 
such dazzling beauty. ; 

The hopes of our young friends were soon gratified. They both obtained com- 
missions in the regiment of the Queen, which the Cardinal Prime Minister had 

| authorised M. de Montmagny to raise in the colony; and at their request they 
were appointed to the same company. They were inseparable, like twin-b ro- 
thers,for the ties of the purest friendship, not less than relationship and a per fect 
harmony of feelings, opinions, and principles, bound them to each other. Both 
were amiable, brave, and honourable; yet the ardent and impetuous character of 
Eugene differed from the more quiet and studious habits of his companion. rhey 
soon became especial favourites with the governor, and Madame de la Peltrié 
had the happiness to perceive that her cousin Eugene was fast rising into a co- 
lonial Bayard—*“ sans peur et sans repreche.”’ 

Verv different was the aspect of Quebec and its neighbourhood then, and now. 
| A small stone fort on Mount-Carmel formed, with some wooden palisades, all the 
| fortifications of the place. The country around was still covered with a thick 
| forest, shewing a puny patch of cultivation here and there. The roads were 

foot-paths, and bridges were almost unknown. Yet the natural beauties of the 
| environs were then numerous, as they are now. The Montmorenci pitched its 
| silver column from the lofty bank as boldly as at present , and the Chandiere 
| boiled alike impetucusly. The picturesque St. Charles rushed down the Lorette 
| rocks, and winded its easy way through the quiet valley the same ; and its Pa- 
| rent-lake, fringed with its rich woods, gleamed as beautifully in the setting sum 
| beneath the canoe of Eugene, as at any picnic party of the present day. 

It is generally remarked that the first winter here is a time of great enjoyment 
to strangers, particularly the young. It may then be easily conceived with what 
gusto Eugene and Alphonse entered into all the sports and social gaieties of the 
season—the dance—the exhilarating sleigh-drive—the invigorating moose-hunt 
Vet was it observed that the drives of the friends were wont to take a western 
direction, towards the promontory now called Cap Santé, where the Algonquin 
chief resided ; and it was surmised that his lovely daughter was the unconscious 
but powerful magnet operating upon both equally. Sah ton a mic ever received 
them with hospitable courtesy 

Many intelligent persons believe that a change is slowly but progressively ta- 
| king place in the Canadian climate ; the severity of the cold season relax ing, 
| the great heat of summer abating, and thus an approximation taking place to 
the temnerature of the corresponding latitude in Europe. They are inclined te 


They en- | ascribe this assumed change to advancing cultivation and the gradual clearing of 
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the forest by the hand of man. Yet it may well be doubted, whether, granting 
the assumption that felling the primeval forest tends in any material degree to al- 
ter the climate, the minute slips of land, yet reclaimed, can have any appreciable 
effect on the temperature of those enormous currents of cold air, blowing from 
the north over an illimitable extent of sterile and frozen surface, untempered b 
any watery space. I fear those boundless and irreclaimable regions to the N, 
NE, and NW of this portion of the American continent, will to all future time, 
furnish an cnormous magazine of cold, before which all the agriculture of Man, 
Limited as it must be, by cultivable soil—can only oppose a feeble barrier. 

Though meteorological observations are now carefully recorded here, the ta- 
bles only date back to the beginning of the present century ; consequently we 
have no other mode of yee the temperature of the seasons two centu- 
ries ago, than by tradition, the vivid but vague descriptions of the early settlers ; 
and, what is more definite, the records of the arrival and departure of ships. 
From such imperfect data it would appear that little change has taken place in the 
climate during the last 200 or 250 years; and the lively sketch of winter drawn 
by an old French writer is as applicable now as in 1640 “ Mais c’est quelque chose 
de fort triste, que de ne pouvoir sortir au-de hors sans étre glacée, a moins que 
d’étre fourré comme les ours. D ailleurs, quel spectacle qu ’une néige qui vous 
eblo uit et vous cache toutes les beautés de la nature. Plus de differences entre 
les Rivieres et lescampagnes ; plus de varieté; les arbres memes sont couverts 
de frimats,et il pend a toutes leurs branches des glagons sous lesquels i] n'y a pas 
trop de stireté i se trouver. Que peut on penser quand on voit aux chevaux des 
barbes de glace d’un pied de long, et comment voyager dans un pays ou les Ours 
mésnes pendant six mois n’osent se montrer a Jair?” ’ 

Early in the month of July in the ensuing summer, whilst at breakfast, a chris- 
tian Huron called at the lodgings of our two friends and desired to see Eugene. 
He was admitted immediately— 

“T can shew my brother sport if he desires it.” 

“Much, very much, what is the sport ?”’ : 

“The season affords not any more manly or exciting than spearing the 


salmen. But this is good pastime, and there may not be wanting a spice of 
danger.” 77or 
“ Yes—danger ever seasons pleasure ; as your expression implies. Lead the 


way and we follow.” . 

“Listen. Not many moons ago, aided by the white man, we repulsed the 
Iroquois from the lower shores of the great river, and chased them with loss 
and disgrace back into their own country. A word isnow whispered that they 
are again preparing to sally out of their strongholds. If this be true our sport 
may be dangerous.” 

“J believe it not. Our increased force must be known tothem and will deter 
them from such perilous attempts. But, true or not, my friend and myself will 
accompany you. ‘Tlie winter has been long and we pine for manly exercise and 
enjoyment.” 

Arrangements were then made with the Huron, and he promised to have a ca- 
noe and tliree of his tribe in attendance by the early morning tide ; with fishing 
spears, torches, lines, nets, and all necessary implements. The friends then 
waited on the Governor to ask his permission, which, after great importunity 
was granted, though with much hesitation and reluctance ; it being strongly ru- 
anoured that the formidable Iroquois were about to put themselves in motion. 
But as it was believed on ggod evidence that a week or two must yet elapse be- 
fore the enemy could collect sufficient force to venture so low down the ri- 
ver, the Governor granted Eugene and Alphonse four days furlough, cautioning 
them much on the points of extreme vigilance, and the utmost deference to the 
opinion of their intelligent guide. M. de Montmagny then, as was the custom 
in those primitive times on similar occasions, dismissed them with his blessing. 

The first rays of the morning sun saw Eugene and his cousin shooting up the 
majestic river, at a rate scarcely exceeded by the modern steam-boat. Favoured 
by a spring tide, and impelled by four pairs of sinewy arms, their light vessel 
skimmed the surface like a swallow, and they arrived at the mouth of the rapid 
river which was to be the scene of their sport, ten leagues distant from Quebec, 
in three hours. 

This was the beautiful Jacques Cartier, then unvexed by mills and abounding 
in fish—especially the princelysalmon. Previous to ascending the river, to reach 
the holes at the bottom of the principal Rapids, where the accumulation of 
their finny prey was greatest, our two friends, pursuant to the suggestion of 
their guide, deemed it prudent to visit the Algonquin chief at Cap Santé, two 
leagues distant, for the purpose of announcing to him their project ; that his 
young men might, if necessary, give them the earliest notice of the approach of 
the enemy. 





Sah-ton-a-mic received them with the usual decorous grace and hospitality, 
and once more.the cousins gazed with delight on his fair daughter ; interchang- 
ing with her as they had been accustomed, salutations of broken Iroquois and 
French. But the expression of her beautiful features suddenly changed, and a 
cloud came over them, as the strangers intimated their purpose. When bidding 
the chief farewell, Luadah sdinent Eugene, “‘ My heart misgives me, O youth ! 
The foe is stealthy and treacherous as the fox, and my brother’s years are few. 
Beware of the Iroquois, and let thy pastime eat few hours before thou returnest 
to the white man’s city !” 

That evening Alphonse and Eugene, well armed, with the four Hurons,thread- 
ed the woody and precipitous banks of the river, and arrived at the spot where a 
modern and lofty bridge now spans the impetuous torrent. Refreshing them- 
selves with food, and constructing their temporary hut, they waited for the dark- 
ness, to commence their sport. 

The joys of leistering salmon have been the theme of many a glowing eulogy, 
and the subject of poesy and painting. Assuredly no sport can be more exciting, 
absorbing, and picturesque, and he who has been once on a successful expedition 
with chosen companiuns ; who has seen the rapid stream ruddy with the blaze 

of his torch, and the fish gleaming beneath his prow,attracted by the fatal light ; 





who has joined in the gleesome cheers filling the dark banks with echoes, as 

one was struck by the spear—and who, finally, has taken a part in the trium- 

= nt carousal around the heap of shining spoil, when the work was over, will 
ready for a long time to deem all other sport flat and insipid. 

‘Those were the golden days of salmon-fishing, for few prows then furrowed 
the great river to frighten away the fish ; the paddles of the steamboat did not 
chu rn the water and leave long disturbing pri behind them, and the country 
being thinly ‘nhabited,the numerous traps and nets of later days had no existence. 

he success of our friends then was great, and in a few hours they had collec- 
ted at the fine hole, since called ** L’ Hopital,” nearly a hundred salmon. At 
length, satiated with sport, and fatigued with the labors of the day, they broiled 
a delicious supper on coals of the cedar brands, retired to their woody hut, and 
were soon buried in profound sleep. 

Alas! Alas! gallant youths, evil, dreadful evil impends over you! The 
treacherous scouts of the lroquois have tracked your course, and already a nu- 
merous band of their bravest and most active warriors are on their way to de- 
stroy you! 

ith the early dawn the repose of the doomed party was awfully broken by 
the hideous war-whoop resounding through the woods; when, starting up at 
the sound, they beheld a circle of painted Indians, fully armed for war, advanc- 
ing on their hut; already waving their tomahawks around their heads in tri- 
umph, and shouting like demons as they rushed on their prey ! 

“ We are lost ! we are lost, Alphonse—to arms, and let us die like men !” ex- 
claimed Eugene, and snatching up his gun he aimed at the nearest of the assail- 


ants. 

The shot did its office well. Springing up im the air, and uttering a dreadful 
yell, the leading savage fell upon his face stone dead. 

But almost instantly the foe was upon them; and although two more were 

rostrated by the unfortunate party, Alphonse and two of the Hurons were seized 

overpowering numbers and massacred on the spot. ‘The guide and the other 

uron, by the most extraordinary exertions, burst through the circle of their ene- 
mies and escaped into the woods. 

As for Eugene, he was reserved for a more cruel fate. The brother of the 
chief who had first fallen by his hand, with another powerful savage, seized 
him after a fruitless attempt at resistance ; and dragging him to the smooth 
table rock, on the edge of the rapid above “ L’Hémial,” prepared to bind his 
arms to satiate their revenge afterwards by the most cruel torments that fire 
could inflict. Separated thus by a short space from the remainder of the band ; 
part of whom had pursued the Hurons, there was one providential instant for an 
attempt at escape, and Eugene availed himself of it. Watching his opportuni- 
ty when the withe-fetters were circling his arms, and exerting the full power of 
desperation,he felled one of his captors to the ground, and whilst the other aimed 
the tomahawk at his head, he ovaled the blow, closely embraced the baffled sa- 
vage, and sprang with him into the boiling torrent ! 

he overwhelming sense of personal danger paralyses all the stormy passions. 
her one unavailing attempt to seize and drag him to the shore, the Iroquois 
‘abandoned his prisoner, and only consulted his own safety. But the rest of the 
party showered their arrows around his head as he buffeted the strong current, 
and dived as he might to avoid them. Hapless youth! one shaft better aimed 
than the rest has struck into the spine of his neck, and, stunned by the shock, 
he floats for a few seconds helpless down the streami—a second wound in the 
shoulder restores his consciousness, and again he urges his way down the im- 
petuous river ; and though the arrows still hurtle thickly about him, he reaches 
a point where the wood dips into the water, and then plunging into its cover he 

temporary shelter and concealment. 

About a mile above the place where poor Eugene landed, a considerable branch 
of the river had penetrated through a fissure in the soft limestone, and forcing 
and weaving its way for ages amidst the crevices of the rock, had at length form- 
ed asuccession of caves and long subterranean passages. Some of these were 
of great extent, and all magnificently hung with stalactites of the gloss and co- 
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lour of Parian marble. Towards either extremity the little light that could find 
its way gleamed from their white surface in fantastic reflections ; aud when in 
strong sunshine the wind swayed the bushes environing the entrance to and fro, 
their faint shadows tinged the interior of the cave with delicate green, and their 
outline was beautifully sketched on the sparry incrustations. It wastruly a grotto 
of singular beauty, and when the Grecian mythology was in vogue, would have 
been made a palace for a Nereid. 

Eugene had heard his Huron guide speak of this extraordinary place; and 
being now for:unately, near the lower opening, where the stream gushes spark- 
ling from the bosom of the rock, amidst a thick covert of shrubs and wild flowers 
concealing the entrance, he stole cautiously from his retreat to seek a safer 
asylum. Creeping, in the bed of the stream, and — care to disturb the 
bushes as little as possible, that his trail might not be discernible, he slowly 
wormed himself into the cave, and was thus completely screened from all possi- 
bility of detection, unless under the improbable supposition that these stranger 
Indians were well acquainted with the local features of the place. His first pious 
care was to rcturn deep and grateful thanks to his Almighty Preserver, and im- 
plore the farther intervention of his mercy. 

Meanwhile the infuriated savages were not idle. Instantly after his evasion 
they had swum across the river now busily employed in hunting through the 
woody banks for their prey. All day long did their shouts ring in Eugene’s ears 
as they called to those on the other side ; and, after their fruitless search, he be- 
held their night fire lighted at the water’s edge, within half an arrow’s flight of 
his cave ; before which, two kept watch while the others slept. 

The next day was a day of agony. Perceiving that his rocky retreat was al- 
together unknown and unsuspected by his foes, he was emboldened to draw near 
the opening on the river, stealthily, and survey their operations. Alas, sad was 
the sight he witnessed! For, bound and bleeding he beheld one of his friends, 
the Hurons, led round a large fire on the table rock—the fate himself had so im- 
minently escaped—while the fiends that tormented him, tired themselves in de- 
vising and executing new cruelties. Beginning at his extremities, burning cir- 
cles would be traced about his limbs ; and ever and anon the flaming wood bored 
into his thighs, between his ribs, under his arms, and in the most sensitive parts of his 
body. Then some, more demoniac than the rest, would thrust the brands into 
his mouth, or for a moment stop his nostrils—but the eyes were preserved to the 
last by a refinement of cruelty. All this time the heroic Indian uttered no sound 
of complaint, nur did he once wince when the points of the flaming wood exca- 
vated charred pits in his flesh. But with almost miraculous fortitude he smiled 
sternly on his tormentors, as if deriding their impotent attempts, and defying 
their utmost power; till, fatigued with cruelty, and exasperated by their inabi- 
lity to extort even a moan from their victim, one savage thrust his brand into 
each hissing orbit, and another, more merciful, destroyed sensation by a blow on 
the head, and then flung the half burned body into the river. 

Eugene had borne his own sufferings and the pain of his festering wounds with 
comparative indifference, but the sight of the cruelties inflicted on his poor In- 
dian friend almost maddened him. Often was he on the point of bursting from 
his concealment to run to his assistance ; but a moment’s consideration showed 
him the utter hopelessness of the attempt, wounded and unarmed as he was, 
and that it would be little less than wilful self-destruction. At length, exhausted 
by conflicting passions, bodily suffering, want of food, and loss of blood, he retired 
into the grotte, and placing his weary head ona rock, and dipping his wounded 
shoulder in the cool stream that ran at its base, he was soon blessed with that 
choice gift of Heaven—sound repose. ae» 

He slept long and refreshingly, until a few faint rays of the morning light steal- 
ing into his cave, awaked him to a recollection of his woes. Suddenly a rustling 
sound at the entrance startled him, the scanty light was eclipsed, footsteps 
were heard plashing in the water; and to his infinite horror he found his retreat 
had been discovered. Then, as the steps approached, he started up, seized a 
long cylinder of the spar, and determined to sell his life as dearly as possible. 

But the agony was soon past. No foot of Iroquois invaded Eugene's privacy. 
The soft tones of woman's voice, calling his name, fell like heavenly music on 
his ear ; and soon the Algonquin maiden stood by his side! Need it be told that 
in the overpowering impulse of joy and delightful surprise at finding him still 
living whom she had deemed dead, Luadah burst through all womanly reserve. 
She embraced him with tears of sisterly affection. She kissed his cold forehead 
‘o'er ando’er.”” She administered the food of which he stood so much in need 
She led him from the cave into the sunshine—she examined his wounds—she 
sucked them with her sweet lips, and tenderly extracted the broken arrow from 
his neck. Then, seeking vulnerary herbs, she bruised them in her hands, and, 
tearing her raiment, she bandaged them on the lacerated parts. 

Well might the Poet exclaim in those beautiful lines, familiar now as “ house- 
hold words’— 

*©O Woman! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
But when distresses wring the brow 
A ministering Angel, thou !” 


It appeared that the Algonquin chief and his people had been suddenly attacked 
by one party of the enemy, whilst another smaller band had entered deeper into 
the country, and their scouts had fallen in with the trail of Eugene and his un- 
fortunate companions. Sah-ton-a-mic after a fierce struggle had repulsed the 
assailants, and driven them back to their canoes with loss. Informed of their 
situation by the Huron guide who had escaped, the chief sent a detachment to 
the assistance of his white friends, or to avenge their death ; and his daughter, 
the object of superstitious reverence with her tribe, and even her own father 
from her extreme beauty—obtained permission to accompany them, and explore 
the cavern, where haply some of her friends might still be hidden. 

With religious care Eugene sought out the bodies of Alphonse and the Hu- 
rons, and had them conveyed in litters of pine branches to Cap Sante, whence 
they were sent by Sah-ton-a-mic to Quebec. But, fevered by his wounds and 
influenced by the kind entreaties of the Algonquin, himself remained behind un- 
til his health should be restored. His illness was long and severe; for the loss 
of his bosom friend was difficult to be borne ; and in the delirium of his fever he 
invoked his name repeatedly—often conversing with him as if he were stili alive. 
But the hallucination would frequently change its character and require a tinge 
of the horrid reality ; as if reason were about to throw off the load that oppressed 
her, and memory to resume her office. Then it was heart rending to witness 
the struggles of the sick man; when, amidst a chaos of broken images of dan- 
ger and conflict, he sought to cheer up Alphonse and save him from approaching 
destruction. 

Medical aid was despatched by M. de Montmagny, but his most effective Phy- 
sician was Luadah, who watched over his delirium with the most sedulous affec- 
tion, and tended him those sweet and soothing ministrations on the couch of sick- 
ness which are balm to man’s heart. At length he recovered, and after pouring 
out his thanks and gratitude, and taking a most affectionate leave of the Chief 
and his daughter, he returned to Quebec. 

Eugene was received by the Governor and Madame de la Peltrié as one risen 
from the dead. After visiting the grave of his late friend and bewailing his un- 
timely fate, he learned with joy that an expedition on a grand scale was now 
preparing against the Iroquois, which the Governor was to command in person ; 
and in which all the Huron warriors, with a select body of the Montagnards and 
Algonquins were to take a part. 

My space precludes the detail of the proceedings of this expedition. Suffice it 
to say that it wasemininently successful, and that after penetrating through the 
Richelieu into Lake Charaplain, the Allies routed the enemy in several engage- 
ments, mainly by the fire-arms of the French ; ravaged their country, burned 
several of their towns, and at length compelled those haughty savages to sue 
for peace. This was granted ; and after carrying with him six chiefs as hostages, 
M. de Montmagny returned in triumph to his government. During all this time 
the distinguished valour and e:ninent services of Eugene were the theme of uni- 
versal praise. 

In the autumn of this year, 1640, a grand Féte was given at Quebec to cele- 
brate the late successes ; to which the principal allied chiefs were invited. Amongst 
the rest, as first in distinction, was Sah-ton-a-mic ; and a special invitation writ- 
ten by the Governor's own hand, was despatched to him, his wife and daughter. 
Ot this Eugene was the bearer. 

Great were the rejoicings on this occasion, Madame de la Peltrié embraced 
Luadah with maternal affection, and lodged her with herself in the Convent of 
the Ursulines, of which, as before-mentioned, she was the Foundress ; where the 
loving attentions of Marie de I’Incarnation, and Marie de St. Joseph, saintly 
women recently arrived from France, were lavished on her. Nor did the visit 
cease when the Féte was over. Won by the honors and kindnesses shown to 
himself and family, the Algonquin chief at the earnest request of the Governor, 
the Superior, and the fair melden herself, permitted his daughter to remain in the 
Convent during the following winter. Luadah discovered great quickness and 
intelligence, learned French rapidly, and displayed an extraordinary aptitude for 
acquiring a good female education, possessing Nerself of a knowledge of some 
of its most difficult tasks and studies as if by instinct—for instance music, for 
her ear was eminently true and sensitive, and her memory of airs and notes most 
tenacious. It may well be imagined, that, fascinated by all she saw about her, 
and powerfully affected by the “ beauty of holiness” by which she was surround- 
ed, our lovely Heathen soon showed a desire to know something of that religion 
whose blessed effects she had daily before her eyes, exciting her utmost admira- 





tion. 
In the mean time, — by these favourable circumstances, two eminent 
Jesuits obtained permission from the friendly chief of the Algonquins, to reside 


amongst his tribe for the purpose of teaching them agriculture and the arts of ci- 
vilized life. 





These clever men soon availed themselves of this opportunity to 
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instruct the Indians in the elementary truths of Christianity. Sah-ton-a-mic, 
however, although he continued his protection, and even treated them with kind- 
ness, was still deaf to their arguments, scoffed, though courteously, at the novel 
doctrines, and persisted in his adherence to the faith of his Fathers. 
But Woman, as she had been at first the handmaid of the Gospel, so was she 
now. When her visit had expired and the chief came to take home his daughter, 
they had a long and most interesting conversation, in the course of which Luadah 
confessed that she was a convert to the truth of Christianity. ‘“O my Father!” 
she exclaimed—‘* I feel as if I had received a new soul within me since I have 
lived with these good people. Their religion must be good for us. Behold the 
effects it produces. What induced these holy women to leave their own coun- 
try, where they were so honoured and esteemed, to cross the vast Ocean 
they tell me of, and encounter dangers of all kinds, but the purest and most 
ory love to us, who are in comparison of them so helpless and so ignorant ? 
.ook at the unwearied kindness with which they administer to the wants of the 
poor sick Indian, and their skill in curing his diseases—their humility, their love 
to each other, their affectionate care of our helpless children ; instructing them 
in their own superior knowledge, cherishing, feeding, and clothing them. Con- 
sider too, my beloved Father you who are so great a warrior—consider the skill 
and power in war of these white men. Which of our nations, or even what 
number united, could have resisted the Iroquois until their deadly arms came to 
our assistance, and their wisdom formed and preserved our great confederacy? 
Listen, O listen, to the strong arguments of their holy men, for they cannot be 
answered, and my heart thrills at the wonderful things they tell us, yet echoes 
to their reasonableness and truth. Our Great Spirit is so vast, and so distant, and 
80 infinite, and only speaks in the awful thunder, and is too terrible to be a 
proached by poor beings like us. But their books tell of a good and merciful 
Spirit who made the worid and in love came to visit it ; and that he might know 
the wants of men, himself became a man, and was born of a young maiden like 
your daughter. He did wonderful things to prove what he was, but delighted 
in doing good things, and he bade all men follow this good example. O my be- 
loved Father despise no longer this new and wonderful religion which the Great 
and Good Spirit has sent these people to teach us. But let us embrace it and 
they will always be our friends and our brethren, and you will be their right 
hand.” 

Influenced by these representations the Algonquin chief consented to have a 
conference with two of the Recollet Fathers before leaving Quebec. He heard 
them with attention, and desired to hear them again. ‘The profligate lives of 
nominal Christians here, had jot then interposed those obstacles to the reception 
of Christianity, so tangible and so formidable, that have since materially impeded 
its progress. On the contrary the Faith and its attendant good works were seen 
in primitive and beautiful harmony. Incrustations and rust of error and super- 
stition had, no doubt, impaired the lustre of the pure metal ; but the trying scenes 
amongst fierce and heathen tribes in this hemisphere had been the cleansing 
furnace to rub off much of the dross. 

Six months after this time Sah-ton-a-mic, his wife, and daughter, several 
chiefs, and other Algonquins, were baptized the same day in the chapel of the 
Ursulines, and the magnificent service of the Te Deum—often so profaned—was 
then most fervently performed there, and afterwards in the church, on this iim- 
portant occasion. 

Need I add how my beautiful heroine, fascinated by the accomplished women 
around her, and the calm scenes of virtue, purity, and peace, ever passing before 
her eyes ; and hourly more and more convinced of their immeasurable superiority, 
as her fine intellect expanded—how she was convinced by their reasonings that 
the true glory of woman lay in devoting her youth and the prime of age to the 
exclusive service of her Maker, and her talents to the benefit of her fellow 
creatures—how she in process of time joined the Ursuline Sisterhood, and be- 
came as eminent in piety as distinguished for personal loveliness ? 

Ah no! my tale is not embellished with such graceful conclusion. Luadah 
after all was but a woman, and we must not expect that she would deviate from 
the usual course of the most cultivated of her sex. A talisman in her bosom 
guarded her from conviction under Madame de la Peltrié’s arguments, and I 
fear a spice of the ancient idolatry was bestowed on a dear image enshrined in 
her heart. 

But Madame de la Peltrié’s affection for the Indian maiden was not weakened 
by her inability to persuade her to take the veil. She treated her in every res- 
pect as a daughter, and when she found her heart inviolably devoted to Eugene, 
she gave her willing sanction to their union, accompanied by the whole of her 
jewels as a Cadeau de noce ; conditioning previously that Luadah should remain 
twelve months longer under her care that she might be fully graced with Euro- 
pean accomplishment. 

Accordingly, at the expiration of this time Captain Eugene de la Magdelaine 
led his fair bride to the altar, in the presence of the Governor and the Algon- 
quin Chief. She brought him, with the most devoted love that ever tilled the 
gracious heart of woman, the richest dower maiden could present to her husband 
—the conversion of a nation to the Christian Faith ! 

Their decendants are to be found in two families of distinction in this Pro- 
vince ; andthe cave is still to be seen, with the stream swelling brightly from 
the bank,whose cool water has often refreshed the writer. All traditions become 
fainter and fainter under the effacing finger of Time ; yet in the name the place 
still bears we recognize the main facts of this story. Haply some thirsty angler, 
as he wends his way along the river, may unfold his ‘‘ Albion” and peruse it bere, 
aftera draught of the delicious water flowing from ‘‘ La Grotte des Amants.” 

Quebec, August, 1840. PISCATOR. 
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FROGS A LA MODE. 
BY EDMUND CARRINGTON, ESQ. 

We should accuse ourselves of absolute barbarism were we to flurry the sen- 
sitive reader's nerves so rudely as to imagine for a moment that he could be so 
gothic and half-bred as not to have acquired, since the intercourse of late years 
afforded us with the Continent, a taste for the appetizing morceau that now 
steams before him, amongst other inviting exotics of the cursine. 

A dish of frogs! Such a cover now awakens none of those distresses of nau- 
sea, and converts no noses into pothooks, all upturned with disaffection, as it was 
wont in the “good old times!” It would be monstrous even to doubt that the 
polite bon-vivant of to-day, were a “jelly sirloin” placed on his right, and the 
epicurean acids of a frog matelotte on his left, he would pronounce the first, with 
becoming alarm, “ admirable for the herculean systems that could combat a diet 
of such adamantine solidity,” while he fled for refuge to the seductive acids of 
the matclotte ! Those acids, albeit they seek to win him with their blandly sour 
attractions, meet not in return with one sour glance from him! On the contrary, 
he regards them with a sweetness of aspect all honey! and though such a con- 
federacy of “ sweet and sour” may appear at first somewhat heterogeneous, it 
is, in truth, all harmony, like the salt and sugar in a brown sauce ! 

hat times we live in! What mutability is there in all things! What is 
“honest John Bull” but a name? Shadows of square-tailed blue coats with 
gilt buttons as big as halfcrowns, to what Duke-street of oblivion have you 
vanished? What moths of innovation have gnawed ye into rags and tatters !— 
into the cobweb films of hopeless threadbareness—ay, threadbare and deliques- 
cent as the substantial old tastes of our grandsiresand grandamst == 

“ Oh! the roast beef of old England;” was there ever such a ditty in the 
mouths of the vulgar! If there ever was, it has long died into an echo! Ho- 
garth’s caricature of Calais-gate, who can afford a smile for it now? Anascetic 
grin, a sardonic curl of the lip laughs not now with it, but at it!“ On a changé 
tout ca!” The antiquated jibe concerning “Frenchmen and frogs and soup- 
maigre,” it is flat, stale and unprofitable, as an attempt at ‘the facetious” by a 
heavy joker, or a melancholy “ heel-tap” of champagne, where the fair liquid 
amber has bubbled away all its pretty fury, and subsided into spiritlessness, insane 
as skim-milk ! : ; ’ 

At once, then, to transport him and ourselves to the province renowned for it 
frogs, and the generous juice of the grape, too, that should enhance the content 
of the revel they promise us; for, though many (and high authorities too in 
gastronomy) prefer hock as an accompaniment, we cannot quite forget while 
we are in Burgundy, that its Arcadian vintages bid the Chambertin “ purples” 
mantle for us! Happier are we here than Macheath ! for when éwo allurements 
tempted him on either side, he said, or sung, 

“* How happy should I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away.” 
Now we are in a more pleasurable predicament, for we may make ourselves hap- 
py by having both ! , 

But to proceed to our Bnrgundian ramble. It was on the margin of an exten- 
sive and “* verdure-crowned” marsh that we stood, when our ears were greeted 
by an universal chorus, which, from its hoarseness, we knew to be awakened by 
those musicians of fen and flood, the frog-family. Discordant though the note, 
it was not one of “ joyless discord” as Father Dante sings of the Acherontian 
swamp, but that merry lay immortalized by a genius of a very different tempera- 
ment,—our college friend Aristophanes, under the words ‘* Brekekekex, Coaz, 
Coax.” In these “ sounds,” rather than “ words,” he sought to reflect the note 
which we, gentle and classic reader, for reasons that your shrewdness will readi- 
ly guess and anticipate—will translate, “‘ Come eat me! Come cat me !”’ 

“ Alive,” and we may add “kicking,” was the whole marsh with the merry 
gambols of its frisky long-legged tenantry. Well might they be happy in so 
rich and blooming a cradle as the marsh afforded them ; for there, the iris, with 
its rainbow-tinted hues—there, many a water-plant of luxuriant fuliage—many a 
gigantic flag and lusty bullrash—lusty and verdant as ever Homer's frogs made 
spears of, or as Nile-bed cherished—a cradle for the infant Moses: and fairer yet 
than these, the snow-white water-lily blossomed, with golden petals that shone 
forth the bright eyes of its beauty through its dark dishevelled tresses—fer such 











seemed the spreading te adrils of its luxuriant deep-green leaves. 
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The soft-bright green of the cicada is, as you are aware, derived from the 
verdant herbage of spring, whose juices it imbibes. The little lime-tree fly 
owes its yellow green livery to the similar tint of that foliage on which it? lives 
And se the denizen of the Burgundian marsh, in raising up its throat to croak 
forth a jocund salutation to the spring, shows you the delicate pale-green tints of 
its breast, whose complexion it borrows from fresh vernal juices exu ed from 
the most luxuriant plants that contain its oozed-bed. That tender green of its 
complexion, while it rivals ia hue the most choice specimen of sea- green colour- 
ed Chinese porcelaine, witnesses to you the animal that not only pleases your 
eye, but shall also (richer treat!) when arranged as we shall anon explain, de- 
light your palate! T'his, reader, is the 0 cl of frogs! the mignonne of the 
species with which we are desirous of regaling you! This is the frog whose note 
of glad significance chimes forth to the epicurean ear the savoury burden, ** come 
eat me ! come eat me !” 

We had not perceived, while indulging in these considerations, that some one 
had approached the spot, and had proceeded to wade into the marsh. The noise 
he made now attracted our attention towards him. Judge of our surprise at the 
appearance, or rather “‘ apparition,” of the figure that presented itself to us. It 
was that ofa lanky French matclot, clad in a jacket (a sort of camusol) of tarnish- 
ed chamois-leather, canvass pantaloons, and a shaggy fur-cap, pacing about, or 
rather stalking, hoisted up on high on a pair of stilts! Wherever he moved, 
the croaki.g of the luckless family he disturbed was, as may well be supposed, 
loudest. “ King Log,” when first flung by Jove amongst the frogs, could not have 
alarmed them more lamentably than this terrible ** Man of the Stilts !” nor could 
the ‘* Water Wraith” himself have surprised us more, at the moment, than such 
a figure as we now thus suddenly set eyeson. Ever and anon he stooped down, 
and sweeping with a hand-net the dark sedge where the water trickled through 
the flag-grass, he drew up in it a number of the dismayed croakers. These he 
forthwith seized one by one most adroitly by the hind-legs, and holding them be- 
fore the mouth of atin, green-painted and perforated vessel, which was slung 
round his neck, he let them hop into it; and having at length amassed as many 
of the marsh-company as he desired. he strode forth from the swamp by the aid 
of his stilts, and came to the bank close by the spot where we were standing. 

We soon entered into conversation with him, and discovered that he was the 
“* frog-purveyor’ of the chief hotel at the town close by, where we had estab- 
lished our head-quarters ; and, accordingly, we directed him to order a dish of his 


freshly captured frogs for our repast that day, when he should deliver in the pro- | 


duce of his day’s * tishing,” just as a shrimp-catcher with us. 

He went onward while we strolled on to the town afterwards. On entering 
the room devoted to us at our hotel, we found dinner waiting for us. It required 
no dinner-bell to announce that the injunction we had given the * frog-fisher” had 
been ubeyed, and its savoury result was ready! Words, literally, fail us to con- 


vey to your imagination, epicurean reader, the exquisiteness of that revel that | 


now blandiy took us by storm! In a word, we were blessed! But we will not 
be selfish. We will afiord you an opportunity of sharing our beatitude, by plac- 
ing before you the recipe for this paragon of Heliogabalism! If Plato's ‘* sym- 


posium” produced so 1auch philosophy—so many fine inventions of his glowing | 


faucy—what might not have been the result had he regaled him at a ‘ sympo- 
sium” such as ours, if it is true, with the French sarant, that “ Les grandees 
pensées viennent de lestomac?” But to our recipe. Let Dame Glasse, Meg 
Dods, Ude, or Kitchener, show its equal! 

“Give your frogs a neat little twitch at each leg, so that you sever them 
‘nattily’ from the joint ; after which let the bodies move off where they please, 
thovgh this will be difficult for them, seeing ‘they have not a leg to stand on!’ 
No matter. With this you have nothing to do, and are to interest yourself about 
the legs alone. Instantly, then, skin them, and immerse whatever number you 
please or require in a pipkin, three-parts full of the best champagne vinegar, 
with a slight infusion of tarragon in it, to which some add moutarde de maille. 
After about three-quarters of an hour’s stewing over a slow bright fire, take the 
‘ charming frog-trotters’ out of the said ‘ seething- pot,’ and transfer them into a 
tureen half-full of strong gravy-soup, the very essence (mind!) of beef-gravy, 
with a judicious distribution of maccaroni floating in it. Over this,” added our 
menitor, *** pour mettre le comble’ to its excellence, pour an infusion of the richest 
new-milk, boiled, thickened with flour, devilled with cayenne, acidulated (not too 
much) with sorrel, and spiced with cinnamon and cloves.” 

Now really, reader, remembering that you are a gastronome, if felicity is to be 
afforded by anything sublunary, where is it to be found, we ask seriously, if not 
in the cover where steams the aroma of this flower of the cuisine ?—for which 
Sardanaplus himself might languish! The epicurean spirit, thirsting for revel, 
may here quatf its full shower of beatitude! ‘ Life hath nought beyond !” 
Were we to choose a moment for quitting existence, now would be the crisis, 
when the plenitude of bliss was yet unmarred by any envious crosses produced 
by ill-dressed dishes, or unsavoury entertainments! Yes! now would be the 
period to ‘quit the scene,” 

** Lusiste satis, ediste sates, atque bibiste ; 
Tempus abire tii!” 
Away! away! Yet do us the justice, ere you depart, to acknowledge our scho- 
larship was unimpeachable when we translated the Brekekekex, Coax, Coax,” of 
the Athenian mime—‘*t Come eat me! Come eatme!’ But nomore! no more! 
“* Nune morere Diagora!” 





SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 
From the Edinburgh Review.—[ Continued from the last Albion.] 
Art. V.—Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Edited by the 

Executors of his son. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. London: 1839. : 

Of Sir Robert Walpole’s character as an orator, or rather a great master of 
debate, it is of course at this distance of time, and with so little help from the 
parliamentary history of the day,not easy to speak with confidence or discrimina- 
tion: because we must rely on the estimate formed by others, and handed down 
to us, witli few, indeed, of the materials on which their judgment rested. That 
he despised not only all affectation and all refinements, but all the resources of 
the oratorical art beyond its great ‘ origin and fountain,’ strong sense, clear ideas, 
anxious devotion to the object in view, carrying the audience along with the speak- 
er, may weil be supposed from the manly and plain, the homely and somewhat 
coarse, character of his understanding. Eminently a man of business, he came 
down to Parliament to do the business of the country, and he did it. He ex- 
celled in lucid statement, whether of an argument or of facts ; he met his anta- 
gonist fearlessly, and went through every part of the question ; he was abund- 
antly ready at reply and at retort ; he constantly preserved his tempe1, was even 
well-natured and gay in the midst of all his difficulties ; and possessed his con- 
stitational good-humour, with his unvaried presence of mind, in the thickest tire 
of the debate, be it ever so vehement, ever so personal, as entirely as if he were 
in his office, or his study, or the common circle of his friends. He was, too, a 
lively and not ever a tiresome speaker; nor did any man, hardly Lord North 
himself, enjoy the position—to any debater very enviable, to a minister the most 
enviable of all—that of a constant favourite with the House which it was his vo- 
cation to lead. Such is the general account left us of his speaking, and on this 
all witnesses are agreed. 3 

It may be added, that his style was homely for the most part ; and his manner, 
though animated and lively, yet by no means affecting dignity. In figures of 
speech he but rarely indulged, though his language seems to have been often dis- 
tinguished by point. His personal retorts, though hardly ever offensive, were 
often distinguished by much force of invective and considerable facility of sar- 
casin. His description of the factious and motley opposition, moved by the dark 
intrigues of Bolingbroke, and his portrait of that wily and subtle adversary, ap- 
pears to have been a passage of great merit, as far as the conception went ; for 
of the execution we cannot in fairness permit ourselves to judge from the only 
record of it which is preserved, the meagre pailiamentary remains of those days. 
The excellence of this celebrated speech, which eventually drove Bolingbroke 
abroad, is greatly enhanced by the important circumstance of its being an un- 
premeditated reply to a very elaborate attack upon himself, in which Sir William 
Windham had feigned a case applicable to Walpole’s, and under that cover 
drawn a severe portrait of him. Notwithstanding the general plainness and sim- 
plicity of his style, some speeches remain distinguished by a highly ornamental 
and even figurative manner ; that, for example, in opposition to the Peerage 
Heme . which a — of the — — erected the temple of honour be- 

ind the temple ol virtue, to show by what avenues ust b ; 
whereas we were called upon to provide that its unly asin ea ha previ 
family pedigree, or the winding-sheet of some worthless ancestor. Some idea of 
his more animated and successful efforts may be formed, and it is a very high one, 
from the admirable exordium,of his speech in reply to the long series of attacks 
upon him which Sandys’s motion for his removal, in 1741, introduced. There 
remain of this speech only his own minutes, yet even from these its great merits 
appear clear. ‘ Whatever is the conduct of England, I am equally arraigned. 
If we maintain ourselves in peace and seek no share in foreign transactions, we 
are reproaciied with tameness and pusillanimity. If we interfere in dispute, we 
are called Don Quixotes and dupes to all the world. If we contract (give) gua- 
rantees, it is asked why the nation is wantonly burdened. If guarantees are de- 
clined, we are reproached with having no allies.’ 

In general, his manner was simple, and even familiar,with a constant tendency 
towards gaiety. But of this, his finest speech, it is recorded, that the delivery 
was most fascinating, and of a dignity rarely surpassed. In vehemence of de- 
clamation he seldom indulged, and any thing very violent was foreign to his ha- 
bits at all times. — Yet sometimes he deviated from this course: and once spoke 
under such ¢ xcitement, (on the motion respecting Lord Cadogan’s conduct, 
i717,) that tue blood burst from his nose, and he had to quit the House. But 
for this accidental relief, he probably would have afforded a singular instance of 


a speaker, always good-humoured and easy in his delivery beyond almost any 
other, dropping down dead in his declamation, from excess of vehemence ; and 
at this time he was between forty and fifty years of age. 


WALPOLE’S CONTEMPORARIES. PULTENEY—WINDHAM. 

In estimating any one’s powers as a debater, and every minister's capacity for 
the conduct of affairs in Parliament, we must know by whom he was surround- 
ed; above all, we must know to whom he was opposed. It often happens, too, 
that more is presumed of those statesmen who were only speakers, than of those 
whose oratory was lost in their more important functions as rulers; and hence 
we can arrive indirectly at a more correct knowledge of the powers possessed by 
the latter, when we have scen what forces were brought to bear against them, 
and what they were able to resist. Where the disparity is great between the 
debating power on the two sides, a minister must be defeated in the long run ; 
but where the reputation of the times has left an impression that there was 
little inequality, if we know pretty accurately the value of the one party, we 
can be at no loss to calculate thet of the other also. This has happened im the 
case of Walpole ; for the speeches of his more distinguished adversaries have 
partly reached us, partly been distinctly described by their contemporaries, in 
a way that gives us a clearer idea of them than we have of his own ; and no ac- 
count calls in question his successfully, often triumphantly, always formidably, 
making head against all their assaults, through a long, and stormy, and factious 
Opposition. 

Of these antagonists, the Pulteneys, Daniel and William, held the first place. 
But the former, though a good and graceful speaker, was chiefly remarkable for 











his business-like habits and his extensive knowledge, especially of foreign af- 
fairs, to which his employment abroad as a diplomatic man, had accustomed 
him ;* the latter was the great opponent of Walpole, after having been his warm 
supporter,t and he was one of the most accomplished debaters, perhaps one of 
the finest speakers, that ever appeared in our senate. Speaker Onslow de- 
scribes him as ‘ having the most popular parts for public speaking of any man he 
ever knew’—and there could not be a better witness. His style was correct 
and classical beyond that of all other men; and his unpremeditated compositions 
were as correct and as elegant as his most prepared. The same high authority 
| has recorded of his spirit and his fire, when upon popular topics, that it was ‘the 
| spirit and the fire by which the orators of the ancient commonwealths governed 
the people ;’—a praise of the very highest description certainly, and which ac- 
quires an extraordinary addition when it is added, that his wit and pleasantry 


| were inexhaustible,that the dread of falling under their lash when the laugh went 


| 


| public life. 


| ciety, if the law did 


through the town at any remarkable stroke of his wit, or of being struck by some 
bitter expression of his, (for he seems to have possessed all the resources of elo- 
| quence,) was more than most men could bear; so that even he would make 
them ashamed of the truth by which they had been led before ; and it was a fa- 
miliar saying with Walpole, that he feared his tongue more than another man’s 
| sword. When to all these powers and these accomplishments,we add the weight 
| derived from ample possessions, and the still more legitimate consideration be- 
stowed by a private life of unsullied virture, we shall easily be able to conceive 
the prodigious influence which this eminent person long enjoyed, both in Parlia- 
ment and in the country. That influence he lost, when, after driving Walpole 
| from office, he refused to form a government exclusively of his partisans, and 
offended both that portion of the Whigs whom he had led to victory, and the 
whole Tory party by not making, as they supposed, a sufficient stand in their fa- 
vour. He committed the further error, in a party view, of refusing office— 
willing to attempt the impossibility of directing a government to which he did 
not belong. 

But the principal cause of his losing at once all his power, and exchanging 
the admiration of years for a rancorous malignity which pursued him all the rest 
of his life, was his ill-counselled step of taking an earldom ; although he had 
three several times refused the peerage under the administration of his adversa- 
ries, and had uniformly avowed his intention of retiring to the House of Lords 
as soon as he had destroyed the Walpole government. This promotion depriv- 
ing him of the title he had so long enjoyed of the ‘ Great Commoner,’ and pla- 
cing him where his extraordinary talents for debate were almost thrown away, 
| never was forgiven by those whom he had been accustomed to lead, and the 
senseless clamour of the multitude was joined with their chagrin to defame and 
harass their former idol. When we reflect calmly on those scenes of party and 
personal violence, our respect for the judgments of the contemporary public is 
assuredly not increased ; but itis more strange to find so calm and so well-in- 
formed an observer as Onslow—one who so thoroughly knew, and one who has 
so graphically portrayed Pulteney’s wonderful capacity, and done such justice 
also to the virtues of his private life—led away by the love of epigram to 
the pitch of observing, that, ‘as they who knew him best wondered at the po- 
pularity he once had ; so he who knew himself least, wondered as much that he 
ever lost it.’ 

It was imputed to him that his conduct in joining and soon leaving the fierce 
opposition to Walpole, had been prompted by personal spleen towards his old 
colleague, and influenced by the accident of his kinsman Daniel’s connexion 
with that cunning intriguer Sunderland; and certain it is, that factitious mo- 
tives rather than principle, seem .o have guided that most important step in his 
But on one subject he has been far less blamed than he deserved ; 
and on that one his guilt, though shared with his party and with the country, is 
indeed heavy ; for he led that party, and they with him fomented the bad spirit 
by which the country was excited and disturbed. He pursued his hostility to 
the minister of peace by becoming the advocate of war; while in all'likelihoed, 
had Walpole’s policy been of a warlike cast, he would have preferred the counsels 
of peace. ‘Todrive the state into hostile enterprises ; to inflame the natural ani- 
mosities of the giddy vulgar; to plunge all Europe into the calamities of war 
about nothing—this was the darling object of his most strenuous exertions ; this 
the favourite theme which called forth all his powers; this the vile, accursed 
ground upon which the choicest flowers of his great genious were lavished. 
And yet the purpose of all this profligate violence being once compassed in the 
destruction of his rival, the authors of the Spanish war, with a candour which 
would be truly commendable if it were not shameless effrontery, soon after con- 
fessed that they had not the shadow of ground for all their attacks upon pacific 
measures, and all their base patronage of war! It is well to record the evidence 
of this,to serve as a warning to the nations and their leaders against falling intothe 
pits which a factious spirit digs in their path. This ‘ testimony,’ so to speak, 
‘has been perpetuated’ by Mr. Burke. Hear his remarkable words. After stat- 
ing as the result of a careful examination of the case, and ‘the original docu- 
ments connected with it, nis decided opinion of the ‘ extreme justice of the war, 
and the falsehoods of the colours daubed over that measure,’ he adds—‘ Some 
years after, it was my fortune to converse with many of the principal actors 
against Walpole, and with those who principally excited that clamour. None 
of them, no not one, did in the least defend the measure, or attempt to justify 
their conduct ; which they as freely condemned as_ they would have done in 
commenting upon any proceeding in history in which they were totally uncon- 
cerned.’ The reflection which this passage in the annals of party suggest to 
the eloquent sage is startling. Thus it will be. They who stir up the people to 
improper desires, whether of peace or war, will be condemned by themselves. 
They who weakly rule over them, will be condemned by history.” But this 
reflection, just as far as it goes, stops very short indeed of the mark to which 
allsense of public virtue demands that it be pointed and made to fly. The men 
who blushed not to make the scandalous, the degrading avowal, that for party 


fc 
purposes—in other words, to serve their personal ends—they had brought upon 
their fellow creatures the miseries of war, would have been hunted ovt. of 
ot hurry them out of existence, had they confessed to the 
invasion of either the life or the property of a single human being. 
then, comes it to pass that they should audaciously confess to a crime ten thou- 
sand times worse—and confess as if they were recounting an indifferent, if not 
a meritorious occurrence in their lives? Whence, but because as vet mankind 
have been engaged ina preposterous combination against their own best interests 
—a combination to cal! things by their wrong names, to remove all blame from 
minor offenders, and to suffer the real scourges of the human race—tyrants, in- 
triguers, conquerors, the enemies of freedom, and virtue, and peace—to go free 
frem allreprobation ; nay, if their detestable efforts are only crowned with suc- 
cess, to award them a monopoly of the public respect ? f 

Next to Pulteney, the most powerful of Walpole’s antagonists was Sir Wm. 
Windham. This distinguished personage yielded to none of his contemporaries 
in dignity of character, and whatever most confers weight upon men of talents 
in a political party ; to few in sterling ability, whether as a counsellor or a deba- 
ter: while he surpassed most men of his time in honesty and in steadiness of 
principle. It is the striking remark of Speaker Onslow, that ‘every thing about 
him seemed great.’ ‘ He was in my opinion,” said the Speaker, ‘the most made 
for a great man of any one I have known in this age.’ All the parts of his cha- 
racter suited and helped each other. In his conduct there was no inconsistency 
or variation ; in his speech no deviation from the sustained dignity, and force, 
and gravity of its tone; in his manner, as in his person, the same dignity, tem- 
pered and set off with much grace. r 
intimacy with Bolingbroke, acquired a kind of second-hand or reflected clessical 
tone; but the:e was no display of ornament about him, nor any affectation of any 
kind. From a bad speaker he had, by practice, become an easy and fluent one; 
but his style was peculiarly solid and argumentative, insomuch that Onslow de 
scribes his reasoning to be, ‘by a sort of induction, peculiar to himself; and he 
bears this strong testimony to effect, that ‘it had force 
any man’s he ever heard in public debate.’ Nor must it be supposed that, as in 
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* Ilis daughter, married to Sir W. Johnstone, succeeded to the great wealth of the 
ind transmiited it to Lady Bath, her only child 


This change came through his cousin Daniel. who was brother-in-law te Lord Sun- 
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the writings of his kinsmen the Grenvilles, weight, and statement, and argument, 
were studied at the expense of animation. If he had as little fancy as they, of 
whom it has been remarked that they were never known to use, even by chance, 
a figurative expression, he had abundantly more spint ; and though he made no 
pretence at all to wit or pleasantry, which indeed would have lowered his tone, 
yet the same witness testifies to ‘ the spirit and power that always animated him- 
self and his hearers; and with the decoration of his exceedingly ornamental 
manner, produced not only the most attentive and respectful, but even a reverent 
regard to whatever he spoke.’ ‘If,’ says the Speaker, ‘I have spoken of him 
too highly, it must be imputed to the opinion I conceived of him in the House of 
Commons, where I never saw him fail of being a great man.’ 

Add to all this, that he had a high and dauntless spirit, worthy of the long line 
of ancestry from which he was descended. His temper, naturally impetuous, 
and his pride, which in his younger days gave him an aspect of haughtiness, had 
mellowed down with years, and only sat gracefully to dignify, or stimulated to 
inspire his manner. The indulgences of youth, too, in which his passions had 
been wont to overflow with his licentious Mentor St. John, though at one time 
they stained his manners, seem never to have corrupted his heart ; and an unde- 
viating integrity, public and private, united in him with a kindly disposition,which 
even the heats of party were unable to sour. 

As were his private, so did his public principles prove incorruptible and un- 
changed. The high Tory sentiments of his family he inherited with their pos- 
sessions, and his alliance by marriage was with the loftier, the wealthier, the 
more Tory house of Somerset. At an early age he mingled in the councils of 
the Jacobites, and was imprisoned on suspicion of treason during the Rebellion 
1715. It is, however, very creditable to the sterling vigour of Lis understand- 
ing, that he overcame many of his most deep-rooted prejudices, became convinc- 
ed of the strength of popular rights, was a convert to the necessity of a free go- 
vernment on the basis of the Revolution settlement, abandoned all connection 
with the Jacobite party, and persevered to the end of his truly honorable life im 
the faith and in the lead of the constitutional Tory party. 

When we read the remains of Pulteney and Windham in the meagre records 
of the Parliamentary prints, we are led to one or other of two conclusions, and 
they are drawn from considering the cases of other orators as well as them: 
Either the records preserve nothing like the eloquence of those eminent persons ; 
or much of the effect produced by it was made by their fine manner, by the ap- 
propriate topics which they handled, and by their using the very mode of illus- 
trating and of enforcing their opinions, the best suited to the time and the place. 
Which of these is the sound view of the matter '—or must we partly resort to 
both explanations? For assuredly what we do read of their spoken compositions 
falls immeasurably below the fame which they have left behind them. Now we 
incline to the opinion, that, though something is undoubtedly due to the scanti- 
ness of our older debates, and though some kinds of oratory thus lose much more 
than others; yet far more is owing to the other circumstance which we have men- 
tioned, the magical power of spirit, voice, gesture—all we call manner—and to 
the perfect appropriateness of the topics, what the French. call the ‘a propos,’ 
of every thing they said. It seems fair to draw this conclusion, from the un- 
doubted fact, that many fine passages remain of Lord Chatham’s speeches, and 
nothing very striking can be pointed out in those either of Walpole, Pulteney, or 
Windham. Thus the occasion on which the latter most signalized himself was 
his famous attack on Walpole, which Smollet says, “‘spoke him the unrivalled 
orator, the uncorruptible Briton, the unshaken patriot ;’ and which he adds—nor 
do other accounts at all differ—excited unbounded ‘admiration by the sudden 
burst of eloquence.’ 

Yet he and the other panegyrists have preserved this passage ; and the part 
which is the most pointed and vigorous reads sufficiently tame after such praises, 
absolutely flat after the more pointed and more effective invectives of later times. 
Here are the passages most charged with epigram, and most vigorous :—*‘ Let us 
suppose a man abandoned to all notions of virtue or honour, of no great family, 
and of but a mean fortune, raised to be the chief minister of state by the coneur- 
reuce of many whimsical events ; afraid or unwilling to trust any but creatures 
of his own making, and most of them equally abandoned to all notions of virtue 
and honour ; ignorant of the true interest of his country, or consulting nothing 
put that of enriching and aggrandizing himself or his favourites.’—‘ Suppose him 
next pussessed of great wealth, the plunder of the nation, with a Parliaisent of 





Whence, | 


Originally little educated, he had, from his | 


his own choosing, most of the seats purchased, and their votes bought at the 
expense of the public treasure.’ He than supposes inquiry to be called for, and 
goes on—‘ Suppose these lightly refused, these reasonable requests rejected by 
a corrupt majority of his creatures, whom he retains in daily pay, or engages in 
his particular interest by granting them those posts and places which ought nev- 
er to be given to any but for the good of the public. Upon this scandalous vie- 
| tory let us suppose this chief minister pluming himself in defiances, because he 
finds he has got a Parliament, like a packed jury, ready to acquit him at all ad- 
ventures. Let us further suppose him arrived to that degree of insolence and 
arrogance as to domineer over all men of ancient families, all the men 
of sense, figure, or fortune in the nation; and, as he has no virtue 
of his own, ridiculing it in others, and endeavouring to destroy or cor- 
rupt it in all.’ He then supposes—‘ With such a minister and such a 
Parliament, a prince upon the throne, either for want of true information, 
or for some other reason, ignorant and wnacquainted with the inclinations and in- 
terests of his people, and hurried away by unbounded ambition and insatiable av- 
arice. Thiscase,’ he adds, * has never happened in this nation. I hope, I say, 
it will never exist ; but as it is possible it may, could there any greater curse 
happen to a nation than such a prince on the throne, solely advised by such a mi- 
nister, and that minister supported by such a Parliament!’ Then comes 
what must be admitted tobe fine, because it fits inadmirably and naturally withthe 
argument which he uses for the repeal of the Septennial Act. ‘ The nature of man- 
kind cannot be altered by human laws ; the existence of such a prince or such a 
minister we cannot prevent by Act of Parliament; butthe existence of such a 
Parliament I think we may; and assuch a Parliament is much more likely to ex- 
ist, and may do more mischief while the Septennial law remains in force than if it 
were repealed, therefore I am most heartily for the repeal of it.’ The success of 
this concluding passage, applying the whole, andelosely applying it tu the matter 
in question, was quite assured, and must at any time have been very great. But 
if we examine all the rest of this celebrated burst, we shall findthat there is but 
a single clearly felicitous expression, (‘scandalous victory’)—another of very 
doubtful correctness, (‘ pluming himself in defiances,’) but which must have pro- 
duced much eflect, because Walpole cites that phrase alone ; one period which 
is distinguished by any point at all, that where he speaks of ridiculiig and cor- 
rupting virtue ; and one passage of any energy at all before the application, name- 
ly, the description of the curses accruing from such a prince, such a minisier, 
and such a Parliament. We may also certainly conclude from these things 
being well preserved, that little or nothing has been lost by the way ; and then 
we must allow the merit of the whole piece to he greatly exaggerated, or at least 
that its effect depended upon the manner, the boldness, and the application, far 
more than upon the excellence of the oratory as a composition. 

If any additional proofs were wanting that our solution of the question is the 
right one, it might be easily supplied by the unerring test which the publications 
of these statesmen afford. There is nothing happy or striking in the pain; hlets 
which they published at the time. Both Walpole and Pulteney have left several 
such tracts, and tracts which had much vogue in their day. But now they com 
mand as little interest from their composition, as from the questions of which 
| they treat. They are generally distinguished by hardihood of assertion ; ofien 
| disfigured with coarseness and violence ; seldom remarkable for any beauty or 
| ¢ .ess of diction. This test may be applied to some of the other states 
| men who flourished in those times, and applied with perfect safety to their repu- 
tation. Chesterfield and Bolingbroke have left behind them a reputation for elo- 
| quence.on which no doubt can rest ; because, independent of all contemporary 
| opinion, we have in their writings imperishable proofs that they are, the latter 
| assuredly, to be classed with the great masters of speech 
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XXII.—THE ROAD. 

Power was detained in town by some orders from the adjutant-general, so that 
I started for Cork the next morning, with no other companion than my servant 
Mike. For the first few stages upon the road, my own thoughts sufficiently oc- 
cupied me, to render me insensible or indifferent to all else. My opening career 
—the prospects my new life as a soldier held out—my hopes of distinction—my 
love of Lucy with all its train of donbts and fears—passed in review before me, 
and [ took no note of time till far past noon. I now looked to the back part 
of the coach, where Mike's voice had been, as usual, in the ascendant for soine 
time, and perceived that he was surrounded by an eager auditory of four raw re- 
cruits, who, under the care of a serjeant, were proceeding to Cork to be enrolled 
| in their regiment. The sergeant, whose minutes of wakefulness were only 
| these, when the coach stopped to change horses, and when he got down to mix 2 
| * summat hot,” paid little attention to his followers, leaving them perfectly free 
in all their movements, to listen to Mike’s eloquence, and profit by his suggze 
tions, should they deem fit. Master Micheel’s services to his new acquaintance 
I began to perceive, were not exactly of the same nature as Dibdin is reported 
to have rendered to our | wer. Far from it; his theme was no 
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| contemptuous disdain for d er—no patriotic enthusiasm to fight for home and 
| country—no proud consciousness of British valour, mingled with the appropriate 
| hatred of our mutual enemies; on the contrary, Mike’s eloquence was enlisted 

for the defendant. He detailed, and in no unimpressive way either, the hard- 


ships of a soldier's life—its dangers, its vicissitudes, its chances, its possible pen- 


| alties, its inevitably small rewards, and, in fact, so completely did he work on the 


| feelings of his hearers, that I perceived more than one glance exchanged between 
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the victims, that certainly betokened any thing save the resolve to fight for King | speak with fright, for every turn he gave on his horse my father followed with 


George. It was at the close of a long and most powerful appeal upon the su- 
iority of any other line of life, petty larceny and small felony inclusive, that 
concluded with the following quotation :— 


——“‘ Thrue for ye boys ; with your red scarlet coat, 
You're as proud as a goat, 
And your long cap and feather.” 


But, by the piper that played before Moses, it’s. more whipping nor ginger- 
bread is going on amongst them ; av ye knew but all, and heerd the misfortune 
that happenedto my father.” 

« And was he a sodger?” inquired one. 

«« Troth was he, more sorrow to him, and wasn’t he almost whipped, one day, 
for doing what he was bid.” 

««Musha, but that was hard.” 

To be sure it was hard ; but, faix, when my father seen that they didn’t know 
their own minds, he thou;zht, anyhow, he knew his, so he ran away ; and devil a 
bit of him they ever cotch afther. Maybe, ye might like to hear the story, and 
there’s instruction in it for yez too.” 

A general request to this end being preferred by the company, Mike took a 
shrewd look at the sergeant, to be sure that he was still sleeping, settled across 
his knees, and began. 

“Well, it’s a good bay | years ago, my father listed in the North Cork, just to 
oblige Mr. Barry, the landlord there ; ‘for,’ says he, ‘ Phil,’ says he, ‘it’s not a 
soldier ye’ll be at all, but my own man, to brush my clothes and go errands, and 
the like o’ that, and the king, long life to him, will help to pay ye fur your trou- 
ble—ye understand me.’ Well, my father agreed, and Mr. Barry was as good 
as his word. Never a guard did my father mount, noras much asa drill Ladhe, 
nor a roll-call, nor anything at all, save and except wait on the Captain, his 
master, just as pleasant as need be, and no inconvenience in life. 

“ Well, for three years, this went on as I’m telling, and the regiment was or- 
dered down to Banthry, because of a report that the ‘boys’ was rising down 
there ; and the second evening there was a night party patrolling, with Captain 
Barry, for six hours in the rain, and the Captain, God be marciful to him, tuk 
cowld and died ; more be token, they said it was drink, but my father says it 
wasn't; ‘for,’ says he, ‘after he tuk eight tumblers comfortable,” my father 
mixed the ninth, and the Captain waved his hand this way, as muchas to say, he’d 
have no more. ‘Is it that ye mean,’ says my father, and the Captain nodded. 
« Musha, but it’s sorry I am,’ says my father, ‘to see you this way, for ye must 
be bad entirely to leave off in the beginning of the evening.’ And thrue for him, 
the Captain was dead in the morning. 

“<A sorrowful day it was for my father, when he died ; it was the finest place 
in the world; little todo; plenty of divarsion; and a kind man he was—when 
he was drunk. Well, then, when the Captain was buried, and all was over, my 
father hoped they’d be for letting him away, as he said, ‘ Sure, I'm no use in | 
life to any body, save the man that’s gone, for his ways are all I know, and I never | 
eas a sodger.’ But, upon my conscience, they had other thoughts in their heads ; 
for they ordered him into the ranks to be drilled just like the recruits they took the | 
day before. 

“<«Musha, isn’t this hard,’ said my father; ‘here I am, an ould vitrin that | 
ought to be discharged on a pension, with two-and-sixpence a day, obliged to go | 
capering about the barrack yard, practising the goose step, or some other non- 
sense not becoming my age nor my habits; but so it was. Well, this went on | 
for some time, and, sure, if they were hard on my father, hadn't he his revenge, | 
for he nigh broke their hearts with his stupidity. Oh! nothing in life could equal | 
him ; devil a thing, no matter how easy, he could learn at all; and, so far from 
caring for being in confinement, it was that he liked best. Every sergeant in the 
regiment had a trial of him, but all to no good, and he seemed striving so hard to | 
learn all the while, that they were loath to punish him, the ould rogue! 

“This was going on for some time, when, one day news came in that a body 
of the rebels, as they called them, was coming down the Gap of Mulnavick, to 
storm the town, and burn all before them. The whole regiment was of coorse | 
under arms, and great preparations was made fora battle; meanwhile patrols 
were ordered to scour the roads, and sentries posted at every turn of the way 
and every rising ground, to give warning when the boys came in sight, and my 
father was placed at the bridge of Drumsnag, in the wildest and bleakest part of 
the whole country, with nothing but furze mountains on every side, and a straight 
road going over the top of them. 

“This is pleasant,’ says my father, as soon as they left him there alene by 
himself, with no human crayture to speak to, nor a whiskey shop within ten 
miles of him; ‘ cowld comfort,’ says he, ‘on a winter's day, ‘and faix but I’ve a 
mind to give ye the slip.’ 

Well, he put his gun down on the bridge, and he lit his pipe, and he sat 
down under an ould tree and began to ruminate upon his affairs. 

“Oh, theu, it’s wishing it well I am,’ says he, ‘for sodgering ; and bad luck 
to the hammer that struck the shilling that listed me, that’s all,’ for he was migh- 
ty low in his heart. 

“ Just then a noise came rattling down nearhim ; he listened ; and before he 
could get on his legs, down comes the General, ould Cohoon, with an orderly | 
after him. 

“Who goes that 7’ says my father. 

“*« The round,’ says the General, looking about all the time to see where was 
the sentry, for my father was snug under the tree. 

“ «What round?’ says my father. 

«The grand round,’ says the General, more puzzled than afore. 

«¢ Pass on, grand round, and God save you kindly,’ says my father, putting his 
pipe in his mouth again, for he thought all was over. 

“*D)—n your soul, where are you?’ says the General ; for sorra bit of my 
father could he see vet. i 

“¢Tt’s here I am,’ says he, ‘and a cowld place I have of it; and av it was’nt 
for the pipe I'd be lost entirely.’ 

“The words was’nt well out of his mouth, when the General began laughing | 
till ye’d think he'd fall off his horse ; and the dragoon behind him—more by to- 
ken, they say it was’nt right for him—laughed as loud as himself. 

“* Yer a droll sentry,’ says the General, as soon as he could speak. 

“«* Be gorra, it’s little fun there’s left in me,’ says my father, ‘ with this drilling | 
and parading, and blaguarding about the roads all night.’ 

“«* And is this the way you salute your officer?” says the General. 

“« Just so,’ says my father; ‘devil a more politeness ever they taught me.’ 

““«What regiment do you belong to!’ says the General. 

“*The North Cork, bad luck to them,’ says my father, witha sigh. 

“ «They ought to be proud of ye,’ says the General. 





“I'm sorry for it,’ says my father, sorrowfully, ‘for maybe they'll keep me the | 


longer.’ 

““* Well, my good fellow,’ says the General, ‘I hav’nt more time to waste 
here ; but let me teach you something before I go. Whenever your officer pass- 
€s, it’s your duty to present arms to him.’ 

“<* Arrah, it’s jokin’ ye are,’ says my father. 

“« No, I'm in earnest,’ says he, ‘as ye might leern to your cost, if I brought 

to a court-martial.’ 

“* Well, there's no knowing,’ says my father, ‘ what they’d be up to; but 
sure if that’s all, I'll do it with all ‘the veins,’ whenever yer coming this way 

ain.’ . 

“The General begar. to laugh again here, but said— 

“«T’m coming back in the evening,’ says he, * and mind you don’t forget your 
respect to your officer.’ : 

“« Never fear, sir,’ says my father; ‘and many thanks to you for your kind- 
ness for telling me.’ 

“ Away went the General, and the orderly after him, and, in ten minutes, they 
were out of sight. 

“ The night was falling fast, and one half of the mountain was quite dark al- 
ready, when my father began to think they were forgetting him entirely. He 
looked one way, and he looked gnother, but sorra bit of a sergeant’s guard was 
coming to relieve him. Therehhe was, fresh and fasting, and daren’t go for the 
bare life. ‘I'll give you a quarter of an hour more,’ says my father, ‘till the 
light leaves that rock up there; after that,’ says he, ‘ by the mass! I'll be off, 
av it cost me what it may.’ 

“« Well, sure enough, his courage was not needed this time ; for what did he see 


; net a 


| two and three abreast —the Spanish and French so mingled that they were scarce- 


jamidst the folds of the left breast, the same four weather-tarnished and lack- 


| order devolved, we think it right to give it 


the gun—* What do you meaa ?” 
“** Sure, ain’t [ presenting,’ says my father: ‘blood an ages, do you want me 
to fire next?’ 


at my father; and there they both stood for five minutes,looking at each other,the 
orderly, all the while, breaking his heart leaghing behind a rock ; for, ye see, the 
General knew ay he retreated, that my father might fire on purpose, and av he 
came on that he might fire by chance ; and sorra bit he knew what was best to 
be done. 

“* Are ye going to pass the evening up there, grand round!’ says my father, 
‘for it’s tired I’m getting houldimg this so long ?” 

«Port arms,’ shouted the General, as if on parade. 

‘¢Sure I can’t, till yer passed,’ says my father, angrily, ‘and my hand's trem- 
bling already. 

‘«* By heavens! I shall be shot,’ says the General. 

“« Be gorra, it’s what I’m afraid of,’ says my father; and the words was’nt 
out of his mouth before off went the musket bang, and down fell the General 
smack onthe ground senseless. Well the orderly ran out at this, and took 
him up and examined his wound ; but it was’nt a wound at all, only the wadding 
of the gun, for my /ather—God be kind to him—ye see, could do nothing right, 
and so he bi off the wrong end of the cartridge when he put it in the gun, and 
by reason there was no bullet in it. Well, from that day after they never got 
; Sight of him, for the instant the General drop;ed he sprung over the bridge wall | 
| and got away: and what, between living in a lime-kiln for two months, eating | 
nothing but blackberries and sloes, and other disguises, he never returned 
to the army, but ever after took a civil situation, and driv a hearse for many 
years.” : 

How far Mike's narrative might have contributed to the support of his theory, 
I am unable to pronounce ; for his auditory were at some distance from Cork 
made to descend from their lofty position, and join a larger body of recruits, all 
proceeding to the same destination, under a strong escort of infantry. For our- 
selves, we reached the ‘* beautiful city” in due time, and took up our quarters at | 
the old George hotel. 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF NELSON. 
From a series of papers detailing the history of celebrated ships of war, by | 
Joseph Alien, E'sq. 
THE VICTORY. 

On the 28th September, in the morning, the Victory fell in with the fleet of 
Vice-Adiniral Collingwood off Cadiz, and Nelson tovk thecommand. Westerly | 
breezes, sometimes stronger, at others light and variable, compelled the enemy’s | 
fleet to remain in harbour ; and it was not until the 19th October that an easter- 
ly wind enabled it to come out. At 6h., p.m., on that day (James, who is proba- 
bly more correct, says 9h., ain.), the look-out ships made the signal for the ene- 
my coming outof port. ‘lhe Victory, upon the receipt of this intelligence, made 
sail on the starboard tack, and continued standing to the S.E., during the night, 
aud, at daybreak, next morning, the fleet was near the Straits of Gibraltar, when, 
iscovering the enemy, the fleet wore. At noon on that day, 20th, the wind 
was blowing fresh from S.W., and the weather dark and cloudy: the Euryalus , 
inthe morning had made sigaal for the enemy bearing north. At 2h., p.m, the | 
wind shifted to W.N.W., taking the fleet aback. At 6h., p.m., the wind was | 
moderate from W.N.W., with hazy weather; rate of sailing, three knots. At | 
8h. 40m. the Victory wore and stood to the S.W., and at 4h., a.m., on the next 
morning, again wore ; the wind and weather above described continuing during | 
the night. 

At Gh., a.m., on the ever-memorable 21st Oct., the enemy's fleet was descried | 
from the Victory bearing E. by S., disiant ten or twelve miles ; and, having made | 
the signal to the fleet to bear up in two lines, at a little before seven, all reefs | 
were saken out, the royals and studdingsails set on both sides, and the gallant 
Victory rolled solemnly down on the foes of her country. ‘The French fleet, on 
the approach of the British, were lying to on the larboard tack, in some parts 





to ve distinguished the one from the other. ‘* While thus gradually nearing 
the enemy's line,”’ says James, ‘* Lord Nelson, dressed inthe same thread-bare | 
frock uniform coat which was his constant wear, having for its appendages, sewed 


lustre stars always to ve seen there, visited the different decks of the Victory, 
and, addressing the men at their quarters, cautioned them not to fire a single 
shot without being sure of their object.” At 8h., a.m., the enemy bore from the 
| Victory E. by S., distant about nine miles; wind, W.N.W..; rate of suiling, 
| three knots. 

A precaution, taken by Nelson’s own orders, to prevent fire, has never been re- 
rded ; and having it from an officer upon whom, in part, the execution of the 
In addition to the black painted | 
hammock-cloths which covered the hammocks, Nelson ordered the white ham- | 
mock-cloths to be got up from below, and spread outside, over all, and then to | 
be compictely drenched with water: thus, the Victory went into action with | 
white hammock-cloths spread*. | 

The requcst Capt. Blackwood made to Nelson, that the Temeraire might be | 
permitted to lead the British column, was treated by him to whom it was addres- | 
sed as migl.t have been expected— Oh, yes—let her go ahead,” he replied ; | 
but, the next instant, reprimanded the forecastle Lieut. (John Yule) for starting | 
tlie lower studdingsail-tack. As soon would Nelson have remained aloof altoge- 
ther, as have permitted another ship than his own to have taken the post of ho- 
nor and of danger. At 11h. 40m. the never-to-be-forgotten signal was made— 
“ England expects that every man will do his duty.” 

At this time the wind had dwindied down to acalm, with a heavy ground-swell, 
so that the Victory roiled deeply, and scarcely moved ahead at all. The sun 
was shining brightly, and the general quiet of the day seemed as though unnatu- 
rally disturbed by the deep roaring of the cannon. At twenty minutes past 12, 
the Bucentaure fired a shot at the Victory, in order to try the distance : the shot 
pitched alongside ; and this was the signal for the commencement of the severe 
cross-fire to which Nelson had so pertinaciously exposed his ship. A second shot 
went over the ship, and a third went through the main-topgallant sail. In a mi- 
nute or two afterwards, seven or eight ships opened their fire upon the gallant 
Victory; and the only surprise which the reader can feel is, that the Victory was 
not sunk before being in a position to return a shot. Another shot killed Mr. 
Scott, his Lordship’s secretary, and shortly afterwards another killed eight ma- 
rines, drawn up upen the poop; upon which, Nelson gave orders to Capt. Adair, 
of the Marines, to disperse his men about the deck. ‘This was followed by ano- 
ther, which passed between Capt. Hardy and Nelson, and, striking the buckle 
of Capt. Hardy's shoe, tore it away, and bruised his foot. Abeut this time a shot 
took otf the left leg of Mr. Wm. Rivers, one of his Lordship’s aides-de-camp— 
and, indeed, a great part of the loss on board the Victory was sustained before a 
shot was fired from that ship in return. 

With Nelson’s usual signal at the main, “‘ Engage the enemy more closely,” 
the Victory slowly and, to the eager bosoms within, imperceptibly approached 
the enemy, in search of the French Admiral’s ship: chance directed her to the 
Bucentaure. She had arrived within two cables’ length of that ship when the 
Victory lost her mizen-topmast and also her wheel—so that she was compelled 
to be steered inthe gun-room. The French ships near the Bucentaure, observ- 
ing Nelson’s intention of passing through their line, closed up to prevent his ef- | 
fecting that object, and it therefore became evident that the Victory must lay | 
one alongside. At 1h., p.m., the Victory, having had all her studding-sail-booms 
shot away, and every sail almost cut from the yards by the shot, opened her fire 
upon the Bucentaure, 80, commencing with the 68-pounder carronade on the 
forecastle, which had been charged with two round-shot and a keg containing 
172 3 oz. balls. This was discharged into the cabin windows of the French ship ; 
and, as she passed, every gun of her broadside, weli shotted, was deliberately 
poured into that ship: the effects of which broadside were terrific. So close 
was the Victory to the Bucentaure’s stern that, had there been wind enough to 
blow out the French ensign, it might have been touched from the Victory’s poop. 

“ While listening,” says James, “ with characteristic avidity to the deafening 
crash made by their shot in the French ship’s hull, the British crew were nearly 
suffocated with the black smoke that entered the Victory’s port-holes ; and Lord 
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at the same moment but a shadow of something coming down the road,opposite the 
bridge ; he looked again; and then he made out the General himself, that was 
walking his horse down the steep part of the mountain, followed by the orderly. 
My father immediately took up Ls musket off the wall, settled his belts, shook 
the ashes out of his pipe, and put it into his pocket, making himself as smart 
and neat-looking as he could be, determined, when ould Cohoon came up, to ask 
bim for leave to go home, at least for the night. Well, by this time, the General 
was turning a sharp part of the cliff that looks down upon the bridge, from 
where = might look five miles round on every side. ‘He sees me,’ says 
my father ; ‘but I'll be just as quick as himself.’ no sooner said than done ; 
for, coming forward to the parapet of the bridge, he up with his musket to 
his shoulder, and presented it straight at the General. It was'nt well theve, 
when the officer pulled up his horse quite short, and shouted out, ‘ Sentry— 
sentry ! 

“* Anan !’ says my father, still covering him. 

“* Down with your musket, you rascal; don’t you see it’s the grand 


“*To be sure I do,’ savs my father, never changing for a minute. 

“The ruffian will shoot me,’ says the General. 

“** Devil a fear,’ says my father, ‘ av it does'nt go off of itself.’ 

“What do you mean by that, you villain!” says the General, scarce able to 


Nelson, Captain Hardy, and others, that were walking the quarter-deck, had 
their clothes covered with the dust which issued from the crumbled wood-work 
of the Bucentaure’s stera.”t The surviving French officers confessed that the 
loss occasioned by this truly awful broadside amounted to near 400 men: that 
twenty of their guns were dismounted by it, and the ship reduced to an almost 
defenceless state. 

_No sooner had the Victory disengaged herself from the Ducentaure, than the 
Neptune. another French 80, lying nearly abreast the French Admiral, opened a 
heavy raking fire upon her, and did considerable damage to her bows, disabling 
an anchor, cutting away the cathead, and putting several shot between wind and 
water. Without the ability to return a shot, the Victory fell, rather than ran, 
aboard the Redoubtable, 74, and in this ship found a brave and worthy oppo- 
nent. The starboard broadside was from this period bestowed upon the French 
74, which the Victory had laid alongside ; while the larboard guns were occa- 
sionally fired at the Bucentaure and the Santissima Trinilad. The action be- 
tween the Victory and Redoubtable was long and severe. The starboard fore- 
castle 68-pounder of the Victory, charged as before, was discharged with de- 
structive effect upon the Redoubtable’s gangways, but the 74 gallantly maintained 
the unequal contest. Mean time, Lord Nelsou and Captain Hardy paced the 

* The fact is preserved in Huggins’s 
t James's Naval History, vol. iv 
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“ With that the General drew a pistol from his holster, and took deliberate aim 
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| far the best dressed man of the two, was the most likely to have been Bow 8 | 
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| and set her courses, and shook the fourth reef out of the maintopsail 
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quarter-deck amidships with the utmost composure; Lord Nelson walking on 
the larboard side of the deck, giving occasional directions respecting the duty of 
the ship, which at that time required little or no notice from them. 

At twenty-five minutes past one o'clock, Lord Nelson being then only a few 
feet from the quarter-deck ladder-rail, the usual terminus of his promenade— 
with his face towards the Victory’s stern—received the fatal ball. He 
stopped, and suddenly faced left about—‘ Capt. Hardy, as soon as he had 
taken the other step,” says James, ‘turned also, and saw the Admiral in the act 
of falling. He was then on his knees, with his left hand just touching the deck. 
The arm giving way, Lord Nelson fell on his left side, exactly upon the same 
spot where his secretary Mr. Scott, had breathed his last, and with whose blood 
his Lordship’s clothes were soiled. ‘They have done for me at last, Hardy,” 
said Nelson, in reply to his Captain’s inquiry; “ my back-bone is shot 
through.”* The wound was by a musket-ball, which had entered the left 
shoulder through the fore-part of the epaulette, and, descending, had lodged in 
the spine. 

There can now be little doubt but that a chance shot caused the wound, and 
that it proceeded from the mizentop of the Redoubtable. Had it been the ef- 
fect of design on the part of the man who fired the shot, as James correctly 
says, he would in all probability have selected Captain Hardy, who, being by 
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Commander-in-Chief. But our limits remind us that we must quit 
this ‘scene, so truly interesting to every British heart, and summarily recount 
the remaining incidents of the Victory’s proceedings in this glorious triumph. 

The action between the Redoubtable and Victory continued unabated, while 
Nelson was conveyed to the cockpit, in which he breathed his last. The quar- 


_ ter-deck of the Victory about that time was nearly deserted ; and the few men 


who remained continued to ply her upper deck guns, when an attempt was made 
by the Redoubtable’s people to board the Victory ; but this was repulsed by 
the few remaiaing Marines, though with the loss of the brave Captain Adair 


_and Lieutenant Ram ; and, we believe, without the aid of the people from the 


lower and middle decks, as has been stated. The Temeraire having also got 
foul of the Redoubtable, that ship, at about 1h. 40m., ceased firing, and surren- 
dered, after a defence most honourable to her Captain and crew. Messrs. David 
Ogilvie and Francis E. Collingwood, Midshipmen, with the Serjeant-Major of 
Marines, and eight or ten hands, shortly afterwards boarded her, to assist in put- 
ting out a fire which had broken out among the booms ; and at 2h. 15m. the Vie. 
tory separated from her opponent. At 4h. 30m, Pp. m., a complete victory hav- 
ing been reported, Nelson, whose memory in the hearts of his countrymen will 
never die, breathed his last. 

The Victory lost in this action, Lord Nelson, and his Secretary, John Scott ; 
Captain Adair, of the Marines, Lieutenant William Ram; Roberti Smith and 
Alexander Palmer, Midshipmen ; Thomas Whipple, Captain's Clerk, 32 Seamen 
and 18 Marines killed ; and Lieutenants John Pasco and George Miller Bligh, 
and Lewis Buckle Reeves and J. G. Peake, of the Marines: William Rivers, 
George A. Westphal, and hichard Bulkeley, Midshipmen ; 59 Seamen, and 9 
Marines wounded; 27 slightly wounded—among the number Mr. Wilmet, 
Boatswain—were, afterwards reported, making a total of 159 killed and 
wounded. 

The following is a list of the Lieutenants and other officers serving in the Vic- 
tory on 21st October, 1805:—John Pascot (Flag-Lieut.) ; John Quillam, John 
Yule, Edward Williams, Endrew King, George Miller Bligh, George Brown, 
Alexander Hills, and William Ram (killed), Lieutenants ; Master, Thomas At- 
kinson; Surgeon, William Beatty ; Purser, Walter Burke ; Chaplain, John A. 
Scott ; Gunner, William Rivers; Boatswain, Wm. Wilmet; Carpenter, Wm. 
Bunce.—Marine Officers: Captain Charles W. Adair (killed); Lieutenants, 
Lewis Buckle Reeves, James G. Peake, and Lewis Roteley.—Master’s Mates, 
and Midshipmen: William Cheeseman, Samuel Spencer, Wm. H. Symons, 
Robt. C. Barton, Richard Bulkeley, John Carslake, John Felton, Festing Grin- 
dall, James Green, Daniel Harrington, John Lyons, Iavid Ogilvie, John Pol- 
lard, James Poad, Oliver Picken, William Rivers, Thos. L. Robins, James Ro- 
binson, Robert Smith (killed), James Sibbald, Daniel Salter, Francis E. Col- 
lingwood, and George A. Westphul ; Clerk, Thomas Whipple (killed). 

At 5h., p. w., the Victory’s mizenmast fell, leaving only a stump about ten 
feet above the poop: her lower masts, yards, and bowsprit were all more or less 
crippled, and the first act was to secure the masts with the runners and tackles, 
and to strike the topgallant-masts. Shortly afterwards she wore, and stood 
with her head to the southward, under her shattered foresail and maintopsail. 
At this time (about 6h., p. M.,) she was in 32 fathoms water, with sandy bottom : 
at midnight, the weather is described as moderate and cloudy, and soundings 19 
to 13 fathoms. 

Admiral Collingwood has been, as is well known, loudly censured by James 
for not having anchored the fleet as Lord Nelson commanded ; but we cannot 
discover any well-grounded reason for the assumption that any of the prizes 
would have been saved thereby, or, if so, that the Admiral was wrong in not ma- 
king the signal to anchor before 9h., p.m. The weather, though gloomy, did not 
promise a gale—nor, indeed, was there any wind to hurt until the 23rd. The 
duty of refitting the rigging and damaged spars could be performed as well with 
the ship under way as when aachored in such a bay as that of Trafalgar ; and 
we have not been able to find any matter justifying James in the reprobatory re- 
marks and insinuations he has empolyed. There is an error, also, in his rela- 
tion of the depth of water, which is of much consequence :— 

“To add,” says he, “to the perilous condition of the British fleet and prizes, 
the ships were then (at 6h. 15m., p.m.) in 13 fathoms of water, with the shoals 





| of Trafalgar but a few miles to leeward.”+ Had such been the case, it is pro- 


bable Amiral Collingwood would have made the signal to anchor the fleet at 
that time ; but the Victory, by her log, was at that identical period in 32 fa- 
thoms—and as the shore gradually slopes off, we may fairly conjecture that the 
Royal Sovereign’s soundings were much the same. But it is not at present 
our province to enter more into this matter, except to record our humble opi- 
nion that James has, in this instance, gone out of his way to find fault with an 
Admiral whom future generations will ever venerate. This one point is clear— 
the Victory did not anchor ; she had lost her mizenmast,and had no foretopmast on 
end, and yet that ship made her way safe into Gibraltar; and if many of the 
prizes were lost, we ought rather tu attribute it more to the unseaworthy state 
into which they had been reduced, than to any fault of so distinguished and sea- 
manlike an Admiral as Collingwood. 

On the 22nd October, at 2h. 30m., the Victory again wore, and at daylight 
saw the fleet and prizes, in all forty-three sail. At 6h., Cape ‘Trafalgar bore S. 
E. by E., distant four or five leagues, and three sail were observed 
going into Cadiz. The wind and weather are described as fresh and cloudy ; 
and all the people were employed knotting the shrouds and refitting the ship. 
The foretopmast was struck, and used as a fish for the foremast, which was 
very badly wounded. During the day, the wind and weather continued 
much the same ; and it was not until the afternoon of the 23rd that the wind 
increased toa gale. It then came on to blow very heavy from the southward, 
and the Victory, under a close-reefed maiatopsail, laboured very heavily in the 
hollow see which the gale speedily caused. She continued lying-to during the 
night, the gale blowing very heavily, with hard squalls. 

At 4h., a.m., on the 24th, the gale moderated a little, and the re. ae 

t 7h., 
Cadia bore E. by S., distant five leagues. At8h.,the wind got round to west, 
and continued fresh, with hazy weather ; and, at 11h., the Polyphemus took the 
Victory in tow. Atnoon, the high land of Rota bore E. by S., five or six 
leagues. In the afternoon, the Victory got a jury foretopmast on end, and a 
maintop-gallant-yard for a foretopsail-yard, aud bent a mizentopsail ; but the 
Polyphemus kept her in tow durin the ensuing night, which was squally 
and tempestuous, much to the discomfort of both ships. 

At daylight next morning (25th), a substitute for a mizenmast was construct- 
ed out of the launch’s masts, which were secured to the stump of the mizenmast, 
and a lugsail hoisted ; as was also another at the ensign-staff. ‘The wind fresh- 
ened during that day, and at noon blew aheavy gale. At 5h. 10m., P.m., a hea- 
vy squall took the ship and carried away the mainyard in the slings, splitting the 
main and maintop sails into ribands. At the same time, the hawser, by which 
the Polyphemus was towing the Victory, broke, andthe ships separated. The 
Victory now rolled in a most unmanageable state in the heavy sea, with nothin 
but her mainstaysail to steady her; but, on the succeeding morning (26th), the 
gale moderating a little, a maintopsail-yard was got across for the mainyard, and 
at 4h., p.m., the Neptune took her in tow. 

At noon on the 28th, the Victory rounded Cape Trafalgaryin 17 fathoms’ wa- 
ter, and at 7h., p. m., anchored in Rozia Bay, Gibraltar. After undergoing a 
slight refit here, the Victory,on the 3rd November, departed for England with the 
body of their renowned Admiral. ; 

It was at one time, it is believed, intended to confer the honour of bearing Nel- 
son's body to England upon the Euryalus frigate, but that, owing to the express- 
ed wish of the sailors, the design was altered, and the defence of the destruct- 
ible part of the hero committed to that crew who had so nobly fought under his 
flag. Accordingly, the Victory proceeded homeward with her precious freight, 
and, after encountermg much bad weather and foul winds, reached Spithead on 
the 5th Dec. From this latter place, she again sailed, on the 11th Dec. for Sheer- 
ness, where she was to deliver up the body of Nelson, but strong easterly winds 
detained her a week in Dover Roads, and it was not until the 22nd that she 
reached Sheerness. Here the Commissioners’ Yacht came alongside, and the 
body of Nelson was transhipped; and at the same time, the flag of Nelson, 
which had braved so many fights, and under which so many and such proud vic- 
tories had been achieved, was hauled down for the last time. The Victory short- 





* Beatty’s Narrative, p. 83. 
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ly afterwards sailed up the Medway to Chatham, and on the 16th January, 1806, | 
was paid off at that place. 

And now, having followed this noble ship—still existing, and ever we trust, 
to be preserved while two planks of her will hang together, it remains only that 
we briefly sum up her subsequent services. The hard usage she had experienced 
rendered another extensive repair necessary, and it was not until 1808 that she 
was again broughi into active service. She was in that year commissioned for 
the flag of Sir James Saumarez, which she bore for a period of four years, serving 
principally in the Baltic. We know ofno action in which she participated, how- 
ever, which calls for record ; and we trust, therefore, to be excused from detail- 
ing incidents of no general interest. After the ship was again put out of com- 
mission, in 1812, she again underwent repair, and afterwards remained in ordi- 
nary at Portsmouth until commissioned for the flag of the Port-Admiral at that 
place. In Portsmouth harbour she has ever since remained, and now bears the 
pendant of Francis E. Loch, Esq., as Captain of the Ordinary. 

This interesting ship is still in a fine state of preservation, and bids fair to out- 
last the majority of ships now in the Navy. She forms an object of attraction 
to most strangers visiting Portsmouth, thousands of whom have paused to gaze 
with deep interest, and becoming veneration, on the brass plate which is let into 
the deck, to point the spot whereon the hero fell. All will remember the motto 
which it bears, and while England’s flag waves, or her ships swim, 

ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY 


will serve as a talisman to stimulate the young, and revigorate the aged arm, 
in defence of that Happy Isle for which Netson spent the last drop of his 
blood. 

The Victory’s services form a theme of no inferior magnitude ; and however 
little may be the ability which we could bring to the attempt, we yet trust our | 
humble efforts may have kept some recollections alive respecting that noble ship ; 
and that, at some future time, we may be enabled to render the record still more 
faithful. 

a 
LPINSEGNA. 
(From the London Magazine.) 

“ This is incomparably the best thing I have ever done !” said a young Span- 
ish painter, who had arrived but a few months before in Naples; and, retiring a 
few paces, he gazed with pride upon a painting to which he had just given the 
finishing touches. ‘ Caravaggio will confess now that he has at length found 
his equal. !” ‘Thus speaking, he turned to 


No, I will not give it another touch! 
the half-finished portrait of a lady which stuod at the other end of the room, and 
which soon engrossed all his attention. From time to time, folding his arms, he 
would stop and study the progress of his work; then, with the singular na vet 
of artistical enthusiasm, he commented on all its beauties, and found the hand of 
the true painter evident in its most minute details. ‘I knew very well,” said 
he, striking his forehead, “that there was something there! I could die tis 
moment, and my name is rescued from oblivion. But shall I not live to enjoy 
my reputation? Shall my fame be limited to the walls of this room! Shall | 
have no witnesses, no admirers! ‘The courtly painters, who surround the vice- 
roy, shut out from all access those who desire to make theirtalents known. Yes 
yes, my masters! cringe and cling to your places, keep the keys of the palace, 
and shut me out! Let me rema‘n a dauber all my life, if I do not find the means 
to get into the temple spite of your jealousy ; and once in, I swear to drive out 
the traffickers who are there established.” 

Here the young enthusiast, leaning too heavily on his brush, disfignred the 
eye of the portrait upon which lic was engaged, with a large black spot. Whilst 
he was endeavouring to repair this accident the door opened, and an old sery ant, 
bent with age, and all wrinkled, entered the room. She wiped away, with her 
apron, the dust with which the tables were covered, and commenced the difficult 
task of ranging in order the sketches, paints, brushes, and other paraphernalia of 
the painter's studio. She succeeded at length in clearing a little table, upon 
which she placed, with an air of satisfaction, what furnished but a very frugal re- 
past. But our young painter did not as much as perceive her arrival : 

* Holy virgin !” she said, ** hearing you speak alone, T thought, God forgive 
me! that the devil himself was keeping you company. When will vou ccasé 
dreaming, and you wide awake? Let me see what you have done. A fine pro- 
duction, certainly !’ looking at the painting which her master had just pronounced 
a chef-d’euvre; “ who else but the prince of darkness could have given you tly 
idea of this horrible painting? Every time I look at it, my hair stands on end; 
and you are nevertheless full three months working at it. Are you astonished, 
after this, that owr viceroy, the Conte di Monterei, does not become vour patron! 
Ouf! I tremble at the sight of it—it is enough to make one sick !’” 

“ Really, my good Beatrice,” slapping her familiarly on the shoulder, “I am 
quite mortified that it does not please you.” 

“There is something else still more mortifying, my poor child: it is the pros- 
pect of dying of hunger. ‘Though your dinner to-day is a very frugal one, to- 
morrow’s must be equally so, unless you can provide it yourself, for | am reduced 
to my last paulo. If you were so disposed, you could become as rich as the 
richest in Naples! Why don’t you finish the Contessa di Ventuo’s portrait? 
She would have covered the canvass with gold, and vou would have secured, to 
boot, the patronage of the viceroy. It would have made your fertune. But 
no, you received her like a beggar, and ordered me, for the future, to say you 
were not at home. God knows what pain it gives me to tell such lies !” 

“Don’t speak to me of that Countess, Beatrice: an old hag with sunken 
eyes, and features all disfigured with wrinkles! She has not even the dignity of 
old age. I would have made her uglier than she is, if that were possible.” 

* Do you see that! Nothing will suit my gentleman but young faces; but 
these fine faces bring no money all the while.” 

“Ah! if I had to paint the portrait of the young girl I met the other day ! 
only think, Beatrice, large blue eyes, full of languor !’ 

“Very good, very good! Pray finish your dinner.” 

** Beautiful fair hair ; quite a rarity in thisclimate; her every movement de- 
velopes a new grace. The sound of her voice !” 

‘Good heavens! the boy is absolutely in love with her!” 

“The sound of her voice is the sweetest music. What a perfect model fora 
Magdalen! Not the penitent, but the virgin, Magdalen, when she dreamed of 
love, and felt the first flashings of its fire.” 

“Will you be silent! That boy isa perfect voleano! What a misfortune 
that his ardour has been so misapplied! Dislike painting old women, forsooth ! 
What is that I see ?” she cried, catching a glimpse of the half-finished portrait ; 
“why, it is the contessa herself!” 

“ What do you say, now, Beatrice? Am still a lazy, stubborn, head-strong, 
good-for nothing? Will you be always scolding me ?” 

“ Very well,” continued Beatrice, with all the importance of a connoisseur ; 
“very well, indeed! Good God! what has happened to her eye! it looks as if 
*twere out.” 

“Oh!” replied the artist, laughing at the recollection of this accident, “ ’tis | 
nothing. Ithought I had spread on my palette those scoundrels who shut me 
out, and”’— } 

“You are a fool!” replied Beatrice, in a softenedtone. ‘ You ought to bless 
your stars that your friends at least have preserved their senses, and consult for | 
interests, to which you are utterly indifferent. You must dress yourself and go 
to Cristofero Panulfo, who expects you.” 

“‘ Cristofero Panulfo! who is that ?” | 

“ One of the richest merchants in Naples.” | 

“T don’t know him at all.” 


ae eal 
“* But he knows you ; he has been spoken to about you; he has a great opinion | P 


of your talent, and wishes, I suppose, to employ you. It will be ready money. 
What ! are you going to refuse ?” ‘ 

be Certainly not. If Panulfo is a connoisseur, he has only to come and fix a 
price on my large painting.” 

“ What ! won't you go and see him?” | 

At this question, the painter turned away in a passion, muttering between his | 
teeth some words, among which could be distinguished, “ Utterly insupportable ! | 
lost inspiration !” : 

“Nonsense !”’ cried Beatrice, “I tell you, you shall goto Panulfo, if I 
were to push you by the shoulders. You may toss your head as much as you 
please. Fie! it is perfectly shameful. Such conduct indicates a bad heart. | 
Are you alone in the world, that you should think of conducting yourself so | 
foolishly? When you shall have passed away, what will become of poor old | 
Beatrice, who never left you! My dear child,” she continued in a caressing | 
tone, ‘I know you love me, and you don’t wish I should repent my affection for 
you. If I offended you a while ago by speaking lightly a your ‘painting, you 
must forgive me, though—come, here is your sword and yeur new cappello,which | 

ives you such a gallant air when you wear it so, a little on une side. Your| 
doublet, alas! is quite worn. Conceal it with your cloak. That will do very | 
well! Now hold up your head, my boy, assume a haughty air, and turn up your | 
mustaches. Really, you have the appearance and the gait of tne Emperor 
Charles the Fifth. Should there be any ladies at Panulfo’s, be all gallantry and 
attention. 1 have been young myself, do you see, and I speak from expe- 
rence.” 

“ Curse upon these old duennas !” muttered the young man, half angry, half | 
laughing, “ene cannot have a moment’s ease with them !” rk 

he painter was introduced by two servants into a splendidly furnished apert- 
ment. Before the windows extended a spacious garden, from which the eye 
could range unconstrained, until it was lost in the deep blue of the Mediterra- 
nean. A man of lofty stature, but vulgar appearance, was walking up| 
and down the room. It was Panulfo. His daughter, Laura, was seated at the 
window, supporting her head with her snowy hand, as she inhaled the freshen- | 


ing sea-breeze. | 


‘assure him. ‘The familiar tone in which he spoke, roused the young painter from 


| up, ‘at Xativa, near Valencia . 
| myself now an Italian, such a multitude of objects bind me to this beautiful land ! 


| known ? 


The artist bowed, on entering the room; but his confidence forsook him at 
once, and he stopped, all trembling, at the sight of her whose beauties he had 
been describing, but an hour before, to Beatrice. He had scarcely resolution to 
stammer her uame. Panulfo attributed this agitation to his slight acquaintance 
with the world; and with an affectation of bonhommie, he condescended to re- 





the ecstasy in which he was planged, and becoming himself once more, he re- 
sumed his air of natural dignity ; and raising his head : ' 
‘No, signor,” he replied, “it is not your luxuries, nor your riches, nor the 


' accezsaries of wealth, which are so imposing to other men, that have dazzled 


me ; but God always manifests himself to me in the beauty of his creatures, 
and if you saw me so confused, it was because I was admiring one of his most 
perfect works.” 

It was now Laura’s turn to blush. She recognised the same young man, 
whose eyes had gazed on her before in evident admiration. Panulfo made no 
remark on this silent scene, and without being conscious of it, he increased the 
interest which his daughter had already conceived for the young artist. Whilst 
the merchant, swollen with a sense of his own importance, supported the cha- 
racter of the fine arts, Laura listened with anxiety to every word that fell from 
him, and whenever he said anything offensive, she cast a look at the young 
artist, which more than compensated for the humiliation to which he had been 
subjected. 

“It is said that you are not without talent,” pronounced Panulfo. The 

painter made a slight inclination of his head. ‘‘ But you are poor, and obliged 
to work hard. For my part, I have always had a desire to encourage artists. 
I hope you will prove yourself worthy of the interest I am about to take in 
you.” 
The painter compressed his lips so as to restrain the answer which his 
hurt pride had suggested. Laura turned towards him: ‘Are you nota stran- 
ger in this city!” she said, with the sweetest of vuices, and most enchanting of 
accents. 

‘**T was born in Spain,” replied the young man, his countenance brightening 
I left my family when very young. I consider 


Ihave resided at Rome, at Venice, at Parma, at Florence, wherever the genius 
of painting flourished. I am now stopping at Naples, and I feel that I shall 
never leave it.” 

Whilst he was speaking, Laura could not refrain from admiring his animated 
countenance, and the fire that flashed from his eyes. ‘May I ask,” re- 
sumed Panulfo, ‘*to what we are indebted for this flattering preference.” 

The painterdlushed, but recovering his composure, he said quietly : ‘ That 
is my secret.” 

Laura thought it prudent for her now to interfere. ‘Ma, mio padre,” she 
said, ‘ your questions are indiscreet. This signor wishes, perhaps, to give you 
to understand that he is captivated with’— 

“ Yes, signora,”’ interrupted the painter with warmth, casting an expressive 
glance at her beautiful features; ‘from the bottom of my heart, and that for 
ever!’? Laura precipitately stooped her head to conceal the blush that covered 
her face and neck. 

“Let us drop that subject,” said Panulfo. ‘This child reproaches me with 
being curious, when she herself is a hundred times more so. Let us sit down 
and talk of business. Would you think twenty-five ducats sufficient? In a 
word, what is your price !” 

“Tell me first what description of painting you desire.” 

“ Here is what I wonld propose to you : the wind has thrown down my old sign, 
and I would wish to have it replaced by something more respectable.” 

“A sign!” cried the proud young artist, about to rise from his seat; but a 
look of supplication from Laura fixed him to his chair. His emotion, however, 
was so great, that he could neither express his refusal nor compliance. 

Panulfo calmly continned—* Do you refuse? Permit me to tell you, that this 

s a splendid opportunity to make yourself known, and if you possess talent, you 
cannot find a better means of exhibiting it. The reputation of my house will 
add to your own. It will be a powerful recommendation: all my friends will 
employ you, and [I pledge you my word, that there are a great many signs to be 
repainted in Naples. I said twenty five ducats, and, in all conscience it is a large 
price 

** Will you allow me to select my own subject ?”’ asked the painter, after amo- 
ment’s reflection. 

** Cetainly, I will depend so far upon you. Provided the sign be well execu- 
ted, I care not much what the subject be. A sign ought to have something very 
brilliant about it—something that will strike the eye at a distance ; that 1s all I 
require.” 

‘**And what is the price you propose giving?” interrupted the painter, with a 
bitter smile. 

‘**Have I not told you? twenty-five ducats. Should it please me, you shall do 
my portrait, and I will double the sum. You see you have in me a patron worth 
cultivating.” 

‘“‘T thank you,” said the painter, rising. 
I would probably have asked 500 ducats. 
pose giving me. The sign shall not cost you a paulo. I wish to make myself 
known, and with that view I shall accept the means you propose. You may an- 
nounce,” he added, with a noble pride, ‘that you will have a sign from the hand 
of the first painter in Italy. i 


‘“‘Tf you had left me to fix the price, 
Keep the twenty-five ducats you pro- 


Adieu, signora ! 
Leaving Panulfo quite astonished, the artist repaired to his dwelling. He 
found Beatrice in a state of ecstasy before a bag of 500 ducats, which an un- 
known hand had brought a few minutes before the painter's return. 
Fifteen days after this interview, an immense concourse of people was assem- 
bled before Panulfo’s house. The spectators clapped their Nel with enthusiasm 


—demanding with eagerness the name of theartist, who, under the semblance of 


a sign, had executed in such a masterly style, the magnificent painting of the 
martyrdom of St. Bartholomew. The painting had been put up over the door at 
night, and, consequently, was not perceived until the following morning. When 
the first transports of admiration had subsided, the multitude silently contempla- 
ted, with a profound feeling of terror, this sublime production. 

The saint was represented lying on his side, with his feet tied, and supported 
by one of the executioners. His right arm, which was bound by a cord above 
his head, had already felt the red-hot iron. The other executioner, whose fea- 
tures were impressed with a terrible energy, coolly insinuated his hand between 
the skin and the bleeding flesh. The countenance of the victim exhibited an 
admirable admixture of the extreme of human agony and the pious resignation 
of invincible faith. Never had the pencil been more eloquent! never had so 
sublime a subject found so worthy an interpreter. 

Panulfo felicitated himself on the effect produced by his sign. The crowd con- 
tinued increasing. Among the spectators was an old woman, on whom the ad- 
miration of the multitude had produced an astonishment that was only surpassed 
by her joy. 

“‘ Well,” she muttered, “it appears that I was wrong ; they all think it mag- 
nificert ; still, the more I look at it the more it frightens me !” 

“Tt is a chef-d’auvre,” cried a personage dcenl in a style of noble simplici- 
ty, who was standing by her side. ‘* Why does not the artist make himself 
There is not a painter in Naples who would not gladly become his 
pupil.” 

“The artist! The artist’s name !” shouted the crowd. 

‘* The artist—I am he,” said Beatrice’s young master, answering the ap- 


“ Signor,” said the stranger, ‘if you choose to fix your residence in Naples, I 
promise vou the honours and the fortune of a prince.” 

Here the enchanted duenna made bold to pull the stranger's mantle. ‘‘ Hea- 
ven bless you !” she exclaimed, “ most excellent signer! Honours and fortunes 
are both very good things—fortune especially ; but if you wish to make him as 
happy as a prince, give him the hand of Panulfo’s daughter. He is desperately 
in love with her, poor young man !”” 

‘* He shall have her,” said the stranger, ‘‘ I answer for it.” 

“You !” cried the painter, ‘‘ who, then, are you 1” 

“ The Conte di Monterei, Viceroy of Naples ; and you, signor!” 

“My name is as yet unknown to fame. Thanks to your highness, it shall cease 
to be so. My name is Ribera!” : 





MEMORIALS OF CHIVALRY.—FLODDEN FIELD. 


The field of Flodden, in remote as well as in recent times, has been a favour- 
ite theme of poets and historians ; but if one only of its chroniclers—the immor- 


| 
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coat, which John Clyn now bringeth ; in this your grace shall see how I can 
keep my promise, sending you for your banners a king’s coat. I thought to send 
himself unto you, but our Englishmen’s hearts would not suffer it. It would have 
been better for him to have been in peace than to have this reward ; all that God 
sendeth is for the best. My Lord of Surrey, my Henry, would fain know your 
pleasure in the burying of the King of Scott's body, for he hath written to me 
so; with the next messenger your Grace’s pleasure may be herein known; and 
with this I make an end, praying God to send you home shortly ; for without this 
no joy here can be accomplished ; and for the same I pray, and now go to our 
Lady at Walsingham, that I promised so long ago to see. At Woburn, this 16th 
day of September. 
Your humble wife, and true servant, KarHarine.” 

In avery rare work, called “ Hereafter ensue the trewe encountre of Batayle 
lately don betwene Englande and Scotlande,in which Batayle the Scottyshe Kynge 
was slayne,” there is given a full and interesting account of this bloody engage- 
ment. According to this chronicle, which appears to have been originally pub- 
lished by authority, the battle commenced with the collision of the right wing of 
the English with the left of the Scottish army. We discard the spelling, and, 
in modern orthography, quote the words of the historian :-— 

‘And between them was so cruel battle, that many of our party, Cheshiremen 
and others, did flee; and Master Edmund Howard was in manner left alone 
without succour, and his standard and bearer of the same beaten and hewn 
in pieces, and himself thrice striken down tothe ground. Howbeit, like a cou- 
rageous and hardy, young, lusty gentleman, he recovered again, and fought hand 
in hand with one Sir Davy Home; and slew him with hisown hands And thus 
the said Master Edmund was in great peril and danger, till that the Lord Dacre, 
like a good and hardy knight, relieved and came unto him for his succour.” 

It appears that, previously to this crisis, “ Bryan Tunstall, that trustie squire,” 
had been slain by the Scots ; and, says an old metrical record of the battle, 


“ After his fall the people fled, 
And all that wing did fall to wrack ; 
Some fighting fierce died in the stead, 
The rest for terror turned their back. 


“Save Sir Edmund Howard, all alone, 
Who with his standard-bearer yet, 
Seeing his folks all fled and gone, 
In haste to vanguard hied to get. 


“But he, Scot-free, had not so ’scaped ; 
For why ; right hot Sir David Home, 

With troop of horse had him entrapped, 
Had not John Bastard Heron come 


“ With half a score of horsemen light, 
Crying, ‘ Now, Howard, have good heart, 
For unto death till we be dight, 
I promise here to take thy part.’ 


“Then many a Scot that stout did stand, 
With dreadful stroke they did reward, 

So Howard, through bold Heron’s hand, 
Came safe and sound to the vanguard.” 


“The second battle,” says the old chronicle before quoted, ‘‘came upon my 
Lord Howard. The third battle, wherein was the King of Scots and most part 
of the noblemen of his realm, came straightway upon my Lord of Surrey, which 
two battles, by the helpof Almighty God, were, after a great conflict, vanquish- 
ed, overcome, beaten down, and put to flight, and few of them escaped with their 
lives. Sir Edward Stanley, being at the uttermost part of the rearward, on his 
party seeing the fourth battle ready to relieve the King of Scot’s battle courage- 
ously, and like a lusty and a hardy knight, did set upon the same, and overcame 
and put to flight all the Scots in the said battle.” 

The ancient bard of Flodden, quoted above, gives a corroborative account : 

“The voice then made the mountains ring, 
And ‘ Stanley stout’ they all did cry ; 
Out went, anon, the gray goose wing, 
Aud ’mongst the Scots did fluttering fly. 


“ And though the Scots at Stanley’s name 
Were ’stunished sore, yet stout they stood ; 
And for defence did fiercely frame 
A narrow dint of dangerous bode. 
* + - * 
“Whom Stanley, with his total strength, 
Swiftly pursues unto the plain ; 
Whereon the king he lights at length, 





Who fighting was with all his main. 
* * * * 


“ And last of all, amongst the brave, 
King James himself to death gave way ; 
Yet by whose hands none could perceive, 
But Stanley still most like was he.” 


This discovery did not take place till the day after the battle. The ill-fated 
monarch had received numerous wounds, several of which were, individually, 
sufficient to occasion death. 

A great number of noblemen, of both nations, lay dead beside him, but though 
his body was so much mutilated, it was recognised by Lord Dacres, who, accord- 
ing to some historians, knew it by some private marks. It was immediatel 
carried to Berwick, where it was emlowelled, embalmed, and enclosed in lead, 
and then conveyed secretly, with other things, to Newcastle; thence it was 
transported to London, where it was presented by the Earl of Surrey to the 
queen, and afterwards removed to a monastery at Sheen, near Richmond. Stow 
says, that in the reign of King Edward the Sixth, at the dissolution of his house, 
the body of James was thrown into a waste room, among old lumber, lead, and 
stone. 

The following beautiful ballad, which is preserved in the Berwiek edition of 
“ Flodden Field,” expresses, with much pathos, the profound grief with which 
his people heard of Jame’s defeat :— 

‘“‘T have heard of a lilting,*at our ewes’ milking, 
Lasses a lilting before the break of day ; 

But now there’s a moaning, on ilka green loaning, 
That our braw foresters are a’ wede away. 


“ At boughts, im the morning, nae blythe lads are scorning, 
The lasses are lonely, dowie,+ and wae ; 

Nae daffin, nae gabbin ; but sighing and sabbing, 
Ilk ane lifts her leglen, and hies her away. 


“At e’en, at the gloaming, nae swaukies are roaming, 
’Mong stacks, with the lasses, at bogles to play ; 
But ilk one sits dreary, lamenting her deary, 
The flow’rs of the forest that are a’ wide away. 


“Oh ! dool for the order sent our lads to the border, 
The English, for ance, by guile gat the day ! 

The flow’rs of the forest, that aye shone the foremost, 
The Prince of our land lies cauld in the clay ! 


“ We'll hear nae mair lilting at our ewes’ milking, 
The women and bairns are dowie and wae ; 

Sighing aad moaning, on ilka green loaning, 
Since our braw foresters are a’ wide away.” 


* Singing joyously. 
t Melancholy. 





Vavieties. 


A Literary Pun.—Why is a school-boy like the stamped post-office labels? 
Answer—Because you must lick him well on the back to make him stick to his 
letters 

A farmer in the neighbourhood of Dunfermlin was thus accosted by his land- 
lord :—*‘ John, I am going to raise your rent.” John replied, “ Sir, Iam much 
vubliged to you, for I canna rais‘t myself.” 














tal Scott—had sung its history, its name would have been familiar to every Bri- 
ton. Inno battle, save perhaps that of Waterloo, did so many of the British no- 


On a tombstone in the churchyard of Heydon, in Yorkshire, is the following 
inscription :—* Here lieth the body of William Strutton of Padrington, buried 


bility perish ; but the field which streamed with patrician blood, and the heroes the 18th of May, 1734, aged 97, who had, by his first wife, 28 children; by a 


who bit the dust, fighting, under tne standard of their hing, for all that could an- 
imate chivalrous hearts, save been immortalized in the verse of many a bard. 
The universal joy which the victory diffused throughout England, and the deep 
sorrow which it excited among the Scotch, may be gathered from the following 
letter, written by Queen Katharine to Henry the Eighth :— 

“* Sir,—My Lord Howard hath sent me a letter, open to your Grace within 
one of mine, by the which you shall see at length the great victory which the 
Lord hath sent your subjects in your absence ; and for this cause it is no need 
to trouble your Grace herein with long writing; but, to my thinking, this bat- 
tle hath been to your Grace, and a!l your realm, the greatest henour that could 
be, and more than you should win all the crown of France ; thanked be God of 
it, and I am sure your Grace forgetteth not to do this, which shall be cause to 
send you many more such victories,as trust he shalldo. My husband for hastiness 





with Rouge Croix, I could not send your Grace the piece of the King of Sent) 


second wife, 17; was father to 45, grandfather to 86, great-grandfather to 97, 
and great-great-grandfather to 23; in all, 251.”—Gent.’s Magazine. 

The Wooden Pavement.—A day or two since Smith was holding forth at 
great length to Jones, on the manifold excellencies of the wooden pavement, 
“Capital thing, Jones ; excellent thing ; what a pity that all the parishes don’t 
adopt it!” “True,” replied Jones, “ and so easily effected, too. A wooden 
pavement! why, if only some of the parish authorities would but lay their 
heads together, all London might be covered with it.” 

Horticultural Fete —One of the Irish members, on being asked his opinion 
of a beautiful shell, replied, “‘ that he was no botanist ;” and for the same rea- 
son we shall attempt no description of the flowers. An amusing incident occur- 
red which may not be unworthy of notice ; a bouncing dame who had evidently 
migrated from the regions which lie to the east of Temple-bar, was asked by 
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her daughter if she could tell her the name of one of the many beautiful flowers. 
The blooming bourgeoise—who, it apppears, was not, as Pope-says, 
Skilled in every herb that grew, 
And every plant that drinks the morning dew.” 
n i i The 

—replied, “ Oh, don’t ask me ; the hard Latin names puzzle me horribly. 1 
mr, ot hied pet ever remember are the aurora borealis, and the delirtum 
tremens.” ——Morning Post. ia sil 

Speaki f our excellent SoveREIGN, we cannot help noticing a remar ably 

of joke of the wittiest of our lawyers, who “sub Rosa,” says more good 
than any fifty of his “ learned friends,” who,when express- 
delighted at the birth of an heir to 
hat would the people say 


“ee 





0 

es in a given time 
ing his certainty that the country would be 
the Throne, was met with the question, “‘ Aye, but w 
if there were twins!” 

“Why,” said the Learned Gentleman, “ that, perhaps, would be more than 
they want—I think the. nation would be satisfied with the pledge without the 
duplicate. 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
THE REGENCY. 





House of Lerds, July 18. 
Lord MELBOURNE announced a message from the Queen ; which the I ord 
CHANCELLOR read to the Peers— 
“ Victoria R. 





which was desirable. 


with the Boundary question. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—* Was that 
communication made by the American 
the United States would be perfectly at liberty to reject or accept ?” 

Lord PALMERSTON—“ It was founded on the basis of the communication 
made last year by the American Government.” 

—a 
DINNER TO LORD KEANE. 

A most splendid banquet was given at the London Tavern on Saturday, by the 
directors of the East India Company, to Lord Keane, on his return to this coun- 
try, and in honour of his Lordship’s brilliant victories in the East Indies. There 
were present the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Melbourne, the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, Lord Hill, Lord Abinger, Earl of Munster, Lord Morpeth, Lord Seaton, 
Sir J. Hobhouse, Sir G. Grey, Sir J. Macdonald, Lord Denman, Sir G. Murray, 
Sir H. Vivian, Sir C. Dalbiac, Sir C. Adam, the Vice-Chancellor, the Attorney- 
General, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Sheil, Sir E. Paget, the Deputy-Chairman of the 
Company, and many officers who have been connected with the armies in India. 
The banquet was one of the most splendid, perhaps, ever given by the Company. 
About 150 sat down to a most sumptuous repast. The great room of the tavern 
was fitted up in an elegant style, the sideboards were crowded with rich and beau- 








«: The uncertainty of human life, and a deep sense of duty to my people, ren- 
der it incumbent on me to-recommend to your consideration a contingency that 
may hereafter take place, aud to make such provision as may in any event secure | 
the exercise of tue Royal authority. Ishall be prepared to concur with you In | 
such measures as may appear best calculated to maintain, unimpaired, the power 
and dignity of the Throne,and thereby to strengthen those securities that protect 
the right and liberties of my_ people.” 

It was ordered that the message be taken into consideration next day. 

In the House of Commons, Lord JOHN RUSSELL appeared at the bar with 
the same message ; which the SPEAKER read to the Commons. 

On Thursday, the Lord CHANCELLOR introduced the Bull into the House of 
Fords. The following are its provisions. 5 

1. If the Queen should die, leaving issue under 18 years of age, Prince Albert 
shall have the care of such issue as guardian until they shall severally attain that 
age, and shall be Regeut of the Kingdom. 

2. That Prince Alver: shall exercise all the Royal powers, shall be possessed 
of the Royal prerogatives, anJ administer the government in the same manner as 
a sovereign during the term of regency. we 

3. That he shall take the oath administered under similar circumstances in the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

4. That the King or Queen, for whom a Regeut is here appointed, shall not 
marry during the period of legal infancy without the consent of the Regent and 
of both houses of Parliament. 

5. That the Regent slall not have or give power to give the Royal assent to 
any measure for altering in eny respect the order or course of succession to the 
Crown, as now established. 

6. That if the Regent shall marry a Catholic, or cease to reside in the King- 
dom he shall no longer be guardian of the infant issue, nor Regent of the King- 
dom. 


The Bill was brought in, read a first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time on Menday : all without a werd of remark from any Peer besides the Lord 
Chancellor. 

July 21. 

The Lord ‘CHANCELLOR having moved the second reading of the Regency 


ill, 

The Dukeof SUSSEX thought it incumbent upon him, from the position 
which he occupied, and his near relation to Her Masesty, to express his opin- 
ion upon th. measure, of which, in its general principles, he highly approved. 
He had had some experience in Regency Bills, and had taken an active part in 
the discussions which took place upon that by which George IV. had been ap- 
pointed regent during the life of his father, and he was happy to observe that 
there now existed none of the acrimony which was then exhibited on both sides 
of the House. Although, however, he concurred with the framers of the bill 
in its main features, and especially as to the extent of power te be intrusted to 
the Regent, he theuyht, that as its object was to secure the direct succession to 
the throne from every pessible contingency, they had not gone far enough, no 
provision being made fer tlie custody ef the heir in case the Regent himself 
should be removed. However improbable so lamentable an event might be, it 
was still not impossible, end, while providing for one contingency, it would be 
surely impolitic to neglect another of equal importance. The Lord Cuan- 
ceLLor had congratulated the House upon the fact that.it had now to legislate 
upon this very delicate question when every portion of the constitution was in 
full efficiency ; but in the case which he bad supposed, the magistracy of Royal- 
ty would be wanting, cnd the difficulty would in cousequence be increased. He 
would appeal both tobis illustrious brother the Duke of Camprince and to 
the Noble Lord at the head of the Government to vindicate him from the suppo 
sition of being actuated by eny motive of personal ambition, and in fact he had 
untid that moment abstained from any mention of the subject, in order to avoid 
an imputation of the kind. ‘fbe clause by which the Regent was precluded 
from giving his aesent to xny bill which would aiter the succession to the throne 
was a mast wise one, and in the one which went to protect the interests of the 
churches of England and Seotlsnd he perfectlyconeurred ; but he thought that some 
additional restrictions s)ould,under his peculiar circumstances,be imposed upon the 
Prince. Incase an event, which would be universally deplored, should take place, 
it would be probable, and imfeed perhaps expedient, chat the Regent should con- | 
tract another alliance, and the consideration would then arise as to whether an 
union with a.subject would then-be desirable. No law existed to prohibit such 
a marriage, atid even if a foreign alliance should be contemplated, Parliament 
caitld not interfere, uless the Prince should apply to the other House to make 
some additional provisivn for her support. He thought, therefore, that a restric- 
tion should be introduced to the effeet that no marriage which the Prince might 
contract should te legai, unless efter a declaration of his intention had been com- 
municated to bot Houses, and tad received their approbation. He laid the 
more stress upon this point, because in the bill which had been passed in the 
reign of his late Majesty a similar restrietion had been imposed uponthe Queen 
Dowager and the Duchess cf Kent. By the observations which he had made, 
he did not intend to offer any opposition to the bill; he thought that everything 
should be done whieh would tranquillize the mind of the illustrious person most | 


immediately conceraec ; and if he lad hed an opportunity, he should have made | 


the suggestions he uow offered before the ineasure had been introduced to the | 
House. 

The LORD CHANCELLGR expressed his satisfaction at the approbation, | 
which the general prinejples of the bill had met with from the illustrious Duke. | 
With respect to the objection that it did not provide for every posssible contin- | 
gency, he thought, however, that it was scarcely consistent with the wisdom of | 
Parliament to legislate by anticipation for a longer period in advance than was | 
absolutely necessary. le trusted, that under Providence, the office contem- | 
plated by the bill,yould never be required ; but, even if it should, the House | 
would then have an opportunity of providing for the more remote contingency | 
to which the illustrious Duke iad referred. Parliament had in every former case 
on record adopted thet course, and even if the casualties to which two lives were 
subject were provided for, it would be impossible to de more than lessen the pro- 
bability of a failure in the custody of the heir. The clause prohibiting the Re- | 
gent’s marriage with a. foreigner hed been introduced into the former bill because | 
the illustrious persons to whom the high office was then to be intrusted were | 
both females, and it was thought that they would be able to exercise their duties 
less sui juris if under any foreign influence. This, however, could not operate 
in the present case. The Regent was prohibited from leaving the country, and 
it could not be supposed that he would, if a foreign alliance were contracted, be 
so much under the control of his consort as to be incapable of exercising rightly 
the powers, confided to him. The bill was then read a second time without op- 
position. 

















| 
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NORTH AMERICAN BOUNDARY. 

On Monday, Sir ROBERT PEEL put a question on this subject to Lard Pal- 
merston. ie 

He wished to know when the papers connected with it would be laid upon the 
table of the House? The noble Lord kad promised to produce them shortly after 
Easter ; but, notwithstanding his positive assurance, they had never yet appear- 
ed. It was not a satisfactory anewer to say that fresh papers had been receiv- 
ed; nor was it a sufficient reason why the first part of the papers should be with. 
held. Parliarhent ought not to be allowed to separate without some information 
on this question. 

Lord PALMERSTON said, that the responsibility of the papers not being 
produced was his alone. He was anxious to present the papers together with 
the Report of the Commissioners at one and the same time. The papers were 
now collected, and the Report was nearly ready; he trusted to be able to pro- 
duce both in a few days ‘ 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—* Will the report be laid before the House in ex/enso?” 

Lord PALMERS TON—* Yes.” 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—*“ Have any new surveyors been sent out since the Re- 
port was received ’” 4 

Lord PALMERSTON replied, that there was one partof the boundary-line 
which the Commissioners had not surveyed with that accuracy and minuteness 


| Britain ; and this event is not very far off. 


tifully carved gold and silver plate, and at the bottum was raised a triumphal pil- 


| lar, composed of rich specimens of the same materials, surmounted by a large 


vase, modelled after the drinking cup of Alexander the Great. 

The Chair was taken by Mr. Butterworth Bailey. 

After the health of her Majesty, Lord Keane, and others had been drank and 
the appropriate speeches made— 

The Chairman said he rose to propose the old national toast—‘ The Navy.” 
It was to the British navy that they owed, toa great extent, their acquisitions in 


all parts of the world, and it was to it that they must look to protect the colonies. | 


If occasion should arise, their services would be rendered with zeal and prompti- 
tude. They would, where co-operation with the land forces was required, assist 
in protecting the honour and interest of the country. He would propose ‘ the 
health of Sir P. Durham and the Navy.” [Cheers.] 

Sir P. Durham assured the company that the navy were never more gratified 
than when they were emploved in defending the honour of the country. He had, 


on the present occasion, great pleasure in having amongst them an old officer | 


(Lord Keane) with whom he had met in the three quarters of the world within 
the last thirty years. He was happy to find that the Noble Lord had lately added 
so much territory to the possessions of the East India Company mm India, which, 
if governed with the same leniency and mildness as their old possessions, must 
prove an acquisition to the country. [Hear.] 

The Chairman next proposed * The health of Sir J. Hobhouse and the Board 
of Control.” The Chairman bore testimony to the zeal displayed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control in the performance of his duties. The East India 
Company and India were deeply indebted to Sir J. Hobhouse for the desire he had 
shown in promoting good government in India. [Cheers.] : 

Sir J. HOBHOUSE felt happy on all occasions to aid the great and powerful 
sovereignty—for sovereignty it was—the Directors of the East 'ndia Company, 
to promote the welfare of India. The gallant officer, Sir P. Durham, had al- 
luded to the late addition made to the vast territory of the East India Company. 
(Hear.) It was just possible that that vast territory had at that moment received 
a further and important increase. (Hear, hear.) It was just possible that since 
he (Sir J. Hobhouse) last met the Directors at the festive board, now about six 
months since, the Government of India had been enabled to make an addition 
to its territory, the vast consequence of which could scarcely be umagined in the 
wildest dream of fancy, and which for centuries would be of advantage to the 
empire. 
(as the Directors of the East India Company were) baving conquered so vast a 
territory as that of India—there was no instance of such successive success ; to 
them the happiness belonged of giving to the vast country under them conti- 
nual happiness, and of extending education. It was owing to God's ministering 
hand, directions had sprung up to spread the benefit of light and knowledge in In- 
dia, and among a people enshrouded in darkness and idolatry. It was scarcely 
100 years ago since the power of the East India Company was felt in India— 
now their banners were flying from the Indus to the Burrampooter. (Cheers.) 
He (Sir J. Hobhouse) would say emphatically —Go on in the great work of ex- 
tending religion, civilization, and education in India, for the wishes of the good 


are with yuu; goon in your great work, for the sake of India and Great Butain | 


itself. (Loud cheers.) 
— 
CHINA. 
From the London Globe, July 24. 

{The following article is from the same source to which we are indebted for 
the series of papers relating to China, now in course of publication in this jour- 
nal. Without identifying ourselves with the opinions of, or indulging the san- 
guine expectations entertained by, our correspondent, we deem his communica- 
tion sufficiently interesting to merit a prominent place in our columns ; it being 
the product of an intelligent mind which has possessed the advantage of a resi- 
dence in the country, and an intercourse with the people, concerning whom he 
writes. His communications are thus stamped with the impress .of practical 
knowledge, and possesses a superior claim on the public attention to the specula- 
tions of those not possessed of such advantages.—Editor. } 

(From a Correspondent.) 

The inquiry as to the measures necessary to be adopted in order to bring the 
Chinese government down from the towering heights of its long-cherished pride, 
to deal with us upon the Jevel ground of reciprocity, was long a question of deep 
interest. 
what will be the probable results of the rupture between Great Britain and 
China. 

To answer this question, it is necessary to recal to mind the position in which 
the proceedings of Commissioner Lin have placed the Chinese government. 
With the full sanction of his master, he has taken a ground from which he can- 
not recede an inch without covering himself with disgrace. He has defied 
England, insulted her representative, outraged her subjects, and rejected her 
reasonable overtures with scorn. The whole Chinese people are summonedto 
witness the grounds and issue of the quarrel. ‘The British government, under 
these circumstances, is compelled to enforce redress and compel satisfaction. 
Without compromising its credit and its dignity with other nations, there was 
no alternative. The Chinese for the sake of honour and consistency, are bound 
to oppose us. When they look at India, they will find in her conquest by Bri- 
tain another strong motive for not yielding to us without resistance. It is inthe 
highest degree provable, then, that they will fight and maintain their ground till 
they are beaten ; when they will probably propose an accommodation to gain 
time. If our troops should be withdrawn, or any of our ships quit their station 
they will give out, in their customary style of gosconade, that they have driv- 
e 
waste paper. The work of demanding satisfaction will then have to be begun 
afresh—lives, money, and time will prove to have been sacrificed for no pur- 
pose. 

It is our own deliberate opinion, collected from a long and anxious reflection 
upon the subject, that the Chinese government can never be dealt with in the 
way of negociation. It is too proud to admit a foreigner upon a parity of terms ; 
and too false and hypocritical ever to abide by any engagement. It must be dis- 
placed, and a more reasonable government established in its room. China must 
be ruled by a Sovereign who feels that he owes his throne to the ascendancy of 
We deprecate war—and Britain has 
, already enough of empire ; but the Chinese government has driven us to the 
| ultima ratio. There is no way of treating with this moiety of the world till the 
| spirit of despotism has been destroyed. Before long the British flag will wave 
| over the whole Eastern Asia, from Burmah to Manchuria. The Japanese, who 

are a brave and highly interesting people, will catch the echoes of freedom, and 
| cast down the tyranny that now treads them to the earth. 

It has been asked whether Britain is able to govern China. To this question 
we reply in the affirmative. ‘The Chinese people, from their love of traffic and 
their attachment to peace and home, will yield a cheerful obedience to any 
Power that protects them in their possession. Besides, they have everything to 
gain by a connexion with us. Their mutual curiosity, and their love of gain, 
will dispose them to court our friendship, as soon as the spell that now binds 
them is broken. 
some former dynasty set up under the protection of Britain, the form of gov- 
ernment would be preserved, and the people would have something to look up to 
as the fouutain of literary honour. The Chinese are so far advanced in civiliza- 
tion, that little would be required to be done by legislation to promote their so- 
cial happiness. The severities of their penal laws might be softened, and the 
trial by torture abolished. Public business is conducted with great regularity 
amung them, and the fiscal burdens seem in no case to be heavy. Nothing 
would be necessary in the internal management than to select men of reputed 
honesty to fill the various offices, with sufficient salaries to keep them from the 
temptation of taking brives. Some of the provinces might hold out for a time ; 
but as soon as they discovered that there was no intention on the part of the fo- 
reigner, nor his protege, the new Emperor, to increase taxation, to impose 
any badge of servitude upon them, or in any way to abridge their rights and pii- 
vileges, they would fall ia with the general arrangement. The friends of phi- 





Two other surveyors, therefore, had been lately sent out 
for the purpose of completing the survey. He might further state, in reference to 
the question asked by Sir Robert, that the British Government had sent to the | tee! heir € 
American Government a proposition containing the draft of a convention for | judice thrusting themselves in his way, the philanthropist will never be able to 
the purpose of appointing Commissioners finally to settle the disputes connected 


gnqeetn founded on the basis of any 
overnment, or was it a new one, which 


In the history of the world there was no instance of vearly sovereigns | 


The problem now presents itself under a different form, and we ask, | 


n us off, and will regard any engagements they have entered into as so much | 


If the Tartar power should be deposed, and a descendant of 





August 15, 


ery nin and religion may heave a sigh at the prospect of blood and carnage ; 
but if they look a little a-head, they will see a vast expanse of territory, with its 
teeming millions, open to their efforts. With the Tartar pride, disdain, and pre- 





| achieve anything of importance in China. When the power has been removed, 
he will have the fairest field the world contains for realizing his most sanguine 
wishes. 

Should Lorp Patmersron continue long enough in power to emanci- 
pate China from tyranny, and make her welcome to all the advantages of reli- 
| gion, commerce, and science that this country can afford, he will be entitled to 
the gratitude and admiration of all who wish well to the cause of humanity. The 
| British and the Chinese ought leng since to have come to an understanding : 
| the merchants are known to be well inclined to trade, and exchange friendship. 
| upon terms of mutual advantage and esteem. This consummation, if we mistake 
| not, is soon to be obtained ; and the manufactures of this country may look for- 
ward to new markets for their goods, and enlarged spheres for the display of 
scientific enterprise and industrious resource. ‘The Chinese now prosper under 
our government at Malacca and Singapore ; and they will flourish still more in 
their native soil under the same ascendancy. 


Suntmary., 


Mdme. Von-der-Lucers, one of the most beautiful and accomplished actresses 
at Hamburgh, destroyed herself in that city by shooting herself with a pistol, the 
muzzle of which she put into her mouth, and blew out ber brains. 

The new arrangement for the conveyance of the mails by sea, between Eng- 
land and Alexandria, will commence on the Ist of September. 

Dress.—The most graceful principle of dress is neatness—the most vulgar is 
preciseness. 

An enormous organ is now being erected in the abbey of St. Dennis. It con- 
| tains about 6000 pipes, amongst which are some measuring 52 feet, and weighing 
| 12,000 lbs. This magnificent instrument is nearly completed. 
| Extraordinary Sale of Foxhounds.—The most remarkable sale of hounds ever 
known took place a few days ago at Hyde-park-corner ; the lots were thirteen in 
| number making 127 hounds, exclusive of whelps; their produce was 6,511 gui- 
neas, or upwards of one hundred pounds per couple! ‘The pack realised this 
enormous sum was “the Osbaldeston,” which has hunted the old Berkeley 

county (Hertfordshire) under the mastership of Harvey Combe, Esq. ; the Earl 
| of Cardigan was one of the principal buyers. 














China Trade.—London, June 26th, 1840.—Gentlemen—I received last night, 
from Lord Palmerston, an answer to my note on the subject of the China Trade, 
the substance of which I hasten to communicate for your information. As I had 
supposed, the order i, council was intended to be confined to the subjects and 
property of the Chinese. It appears that the Admiral commanding the expedi- 
tion in the China seas, has been instructed to confine himself (unless extreme 
measures should become necessary) to the detention alone of Chinese vessels 
and property, and is not to seize or detain vessels arriving from Europe and Ame- 
rica, although such vessels and their cargoes may be consigned to mercantile es- 
tablishments within the Chinese dominions. His. Lordship, however, has deemed 
it proper to advise me, for the information of those conceined, that one of the 
first acts of hostility that may be resorted to by the Admiral will probably be the 
establishment of a blockade of the Canton river and of some other points on the 
| Chinese coasts. I am, &c. A. STEVENSON. 
| The form of Prayer and Thanksgiving for the preservation of the Queen from 

the atrocious and treasonable attempt upon her life—In pursuance of the order in 
Council held at Buckingham-palace on the 15th of June, directing the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury to prepare a form of prayer and thanksgiving for the perser: 
vation of the Queen from the atrocious and treasonable attempt against her sa- 
cred person, to be used at morning and evening service after the general thanks- 
giving, in all churches and chapels throughout England and Wales and the town 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, on Sunday, the 2lst of June, the following was on 
Wednesday forwarded to the churchwardens of the various parishes included in 
the above order in Council :— 


“a FORM OF 


PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING TO ALMIGHTY GOD. 

** Almighty and everlasting God, Creator and Gcvernor of the world, who by 
thy Gracious Providence hast oftentimes preserved Thy chosen servants the So- 
vereigns whom thou hast set over us from the malice of wicked men, we offer 
unto Thee all praise and thanksgiving for Thy late mercy vouchsafed to us in 
frustrating the traitorous attempt on the life of our Sovereign Lady Queen Vic- 
toria. 

‘Continue, we beseech Thee, Thy watchful care over her. Be Thou her 
| shield and defence against all the devices of secret treason and the assaults of 

open violence. . Let the light of Thy countenance shine upon her and her Royal 
consort, and bless them with all happiness. Direct and prosper her counsels ; 
and so guide and support her by Thy holy Spirit, that putting her whole confi- 
dence in Thee, she may faithfully rule Thy people committed to her charge to 
their good and to the good of Thy holy name. 

* And to us, and all her subjects, O Lord, impart such a measure of Thy grace, 
that, under a deep and lasting sense of the mercy at this time vouchsafed to.us, 
we may always show forth our thankfulness unto Thee by dutiful loyalty to our 
Sovereign and constant obedience to Thy commandments. an 

‘Give ear, we beseech Thee, O merciful Father, to these our supplications 
and prayers, which we humbly offer before Thee in the name and through the 
mediation of Jesus Christ our only Saviour and Redeemer. Amen.” 

Then shall follow the prayer for unity :— 

**O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only Saviour, the Prince of 
| Peace, give us grace seriously to lay to heart the great danger we are in by our 

unhappy divisions. ‘Take away ail hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else 
may hinder us from godly union and concord ; that as there is but one body, and 
one spirit, and one hope of our calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of us all, so we may henceforth be all of one heart, and of one 
soul, united in one holy bond of truth and peace, of faith and charity, and may 


with one mind and ene mouth glorify Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


‘Tuesday’s Gazette announces that the honour of Baronetcy has been conferred 
on Mr. James Stuart, Chief Justice of Lower Canada, Mr. Fowell Buxton, Mr. 
| John Henry Pelly, of Upton in Essex, and Mr. John Palmer Bruce Chichester, 
| of Arlington Court, Devonshire. 


| Admirals Sir William Hotham, Sir Josias Rowley, and Sir Charles Rowley, 


and Sir David Milne, Knights Commanders, have been appointed Knights Grand 
Cross of the Bath ; Vice-Admiral John West, Rear-Admirals Sir Charles Dash- 
wood, Sir John Wentworth Loring, Sir Robert Barrie, Sir James Hillyar, and 
| Lord William Fitzroy, have been appointed Knights Commanders of the Bath ; 
and Captains Charles Goraor, Charles Dilkes, William Goate, Thomas Tudor 
Tucker, Christopher Bell, Henry Weir, and George Le Geyt, have been nomi- 
| nated Companions of the Bath. ~ : 
| Sir James Alexander Gordon is gazetted Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich 
| Hospital. 
Sugar.—Mr. HUME asked Mr. Labouchere if he was aware that the price of 
sugar was so high that a quantity of slave-grown sugar, paying the enormous 
differential duty, had been brought into the market! Mr. Labouchere knew that 


| some foreign sugar had been imported, but could not tell that it was slave- 
grown. 


The Queen has presented to the Surry Zoological Gardens a beautiful speci- 
men of a deer lately received from the Himmalaya mountains. 

Lord Hardwicke’s motion for burking the Canada Bill was lost by a large 
majority—only ten voted for it. The Bill underwent sundry amendments 
in the Lords, all which were adopted by the Commons, when it passed, and 
| received the Royal Assent on the 23d of July. The amendments and other 
details will be found among the extracts. The Governor General has the 
option of postponing the operation of the Bill from six to fifteen months. He 
will probably adopt the shorter period The Clergy Reserves Bill has un- 
dergone much discussion, but it will ultimately pass. It has gone through the 
Committee in the House of Commons, and the third reading was fixed for the 
28th July Lord Stanley has abandoned the Irish Registration Bill, in 
consequence of the unfair impediments thrown in its way by the Government, 
but he has announced his determination to take it up again early next Ses- 
aion. Lord Aberdeen has abandoned the Scotch Church Bill for the same 
reason. Mr. O'Connell has returned to Ireland, as the session: of Parliament 
was drawing to a close A Regency Bill providing for a Regent in the event 
| of the death of the Queen, and the survival of her child, has been brought in 
and passed. Prince Albert is the Regent The Right Hon. Stephen 
| Woulfe, Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, died at Baden-Baden on the 
| 2d July. His Lordship was one of the first Roman Catholics promoted to that 
| high station. ...The late attempt on the Queen’s life is proved to have been the 
| work of a poor insane youth and wholly unconnected with any treasonable so- 
| ciety, as at first anticipated The trial of Oxford occupied several days, and an 
immense mass of evidence was adduced in support of his insanity. The jury re- 
turned a verdict to the effect of his being insane, and he will be contined in Bed 
lam for the remainder of his life. ... The Duke of Wellington has been again se- 
| verely indisposed.... Lucien Buonaparte, Prince of Canino, second brother of 

Napoleon, died at Viterbe in Italy onthe 29th ult 
| having been born in 1775 


He was 66 years of age, 
It is a remarkable fact that he died of the same 
| complaint as Napoleon—cancer of the stomach...-The tabular statements of 
| British revenue shew an increase of $147,533 on the year ending J, ly, 1840, as 
A great deficiency occurs from the penny postage 


, compared with last year 
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scheme. The deficiency on the last quarter alone amounts to $260,000.... | tants of a country preserved by his valor and sagacity, and commensurate with 


The Eliza Scott, under the command of Capt. Mapleton, R. N., has departed 
on her voyage of discovery to the Antarctic Sea....Downing-street, July 18. 
—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Kerrison, 
Bart., and Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Douglas, Bart., Companions of the Most Hon. 
Military Order of the Bath, to be Knights Commanders of the said Order... 
The Chiva Expedition.—A St. Petersburg letter says that the arrival of Gen. 
Perowsky in that capital is expected ; that reinforcements of all kinds are to be 
immediately sent to the expeditionary army, and that it will resume its march 
much earlier than has been believed. 


UPPER CANADA.—THE GREAT MEETING ON QUEENSTON 
HEIGH [TS—BROCK’S MONUMENT. 

[We ere some account of this truly interesting and gratifying affair last 
week. We now subjoin other particulars, regretting that our limits will not per- 
mit us to enter into the details generally. ] 

From the Toronto Patriot. 

The Landing at Queenston.—As the vessels neared the wharf at Queenston, 
the interest increased ; the heights, the banks, the houses, the wharves being 
literally darkened with human beings, assembled to witness the approach and 
landing—from the elevated spots the view at this moment must have been truly 
grand, and had we not been in the Gore, we should have wished to have been 
on the heights. ‘The several vessels having safely landed their passengers, the 
Traveller neared the wharf—having mounted the hill to catch a general view of 
things we did not witness His Excellency’s disembarkation, but that event was 
announced by a salute of 13 guns frama demi-Battery of the Royal Artillery 
stationed on the crest of the bank ; the road from the wharf to Queenston pre- 
sented a double line of Militia Officers drawn up to receive His Excellency, who 
advanced from the landing escorted in the following order : 

A Company of the King’s Dragoon Guards, two and two. 
A Company of Col. Kingsmill’s Militia Regiment, with their Band. 
His Excertency tHe Lirurenant-Governor. 
Capt. Arthur, A. D. C. Lieut. Colville, A. D. C. 
Col. Bullock, A. G. M. | Capt. Sterling, A. Q. M. G. 
Col. Airey, 34th Regt. Col. Spark, 93d Highlanders. 
Col. Draper, P. A. D.C. Dr. Ryan, Staff Surgeon. 
A Company of Col. Kingsmill’s Militia Regiment. 

His Excellency moved slowly along, the military presenting arms as he ad- 
vanced, the crowds loudly cheering, and the music making the hills echo with 
joyful melody ; this part of the display struck us as exceedingly pleasant and at- 
tractive. 

‘The whole party marched through Queenston, taking the main road which 
skirts the hill—many pedestrians, ourselves among the number, preferred to 
clinb the beetling steep, which, after some breathing space, we effected in time 
to see, winding round the ascent, the numerous throng advance to the ground se- 
lected for tne celebration of the day. 

The Meeting.—On the arrival of his Excellency the business of the meeting 
commenced ; on the heights a commodious hustings had been built for the 
Speakers, and a spacious pavilion on either side of the hustings was put up for 
the accommodation of the ladies. His Excellency having ascended the plat- 
form, followed by his suite, and a company of gentlemen, a salute was fired by the 
Royal Artillery, arms were presented by the Military, God Save the Queen was 
played by the band, and nine hearty cheers were given by the assembled multi- 
tude ; His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor was by unanimous acclamation 
requested to take the chair, and Colonel Bullock, Adjutant General of Militia, 
having been appointed Secretary, the business of the day might be considered 
commenced. 

= * * * * + 


The cheers, on the Chair being taken, having subsided, His Excellency rose, 
and in a highly dignified manner, and with a clear and emphatic delivery, address- | 


ed the meeting in the following words :— 

The event which has led to this meeting of the Militia and other inhabitants 
of the Province is, in itself, exceedingly to be deplored. 

It is distressing to humanity to contemplate that men could be found so wicked 
—so reckless—as to have committed such an outrage, as the wanton destruction 
of the Monument which is now tottering before us. But, in every other view, 
it is impossible to regard the circumstance with other feelings than those of the 
highest exultation. It has roused the spirit of a whole community, who enthu- 
siastically responding to the invitation, have gathered round the Tomb of the 
departed Hero of Queenston Heights, in order io demonstrate that though the 
Monument erected to his memory may be destroyed by ruffian hands, the record 
of the Warrior's deeds can never be effaced from brave and generous hearts. 

It is not my intention to dilate on the military renown or private virtues of Sir 
Isaac Brock. That gratifying office | leave to those by whom I am surrounded, 
who personally knew that great man when living—and were eye witnesses of bis 
death. My duty is simply to state, that on this battle-ground, on the 13th Oc- 
tober, in the year 1812, the illustrious Brock fell—that a wise Legislature, and 
generous people, here erected a trophy to his memory ;—that trophy has been 
wickedly destroyed ; and the object of this meeting is, to determine whether the 
monument shall not be reconstructed, and raised still higher than it stood before. 


I beg to read the General Order published the day after the battle, in which 


the lamented General fell, and call your attention to the striking completion, this 
day, of the prediction which it contained. 
Fort George, 14th Oct., 1812. 
DISTRICT GENERAL ORDER. 

Masor Genera Suearre offers his best thanks to the Troops, for the bravery 
and good conduct so eminently displayed by all ranks and descriptions, in the ac- 
tion of yesterday, which terminated in the complete overthrow of the Enemy— 
their General, with many Officers, and above 800 Men, having been made _prison- 
ers; a considerable number killed and wounded; anda stand of Colours, with a 
Six-pounder, taken. The brilliant success is however,clouded by the ever-to-be- 
lamented death of Major-General Brock, who gloriously fell, while foremost in 
the ranks, gallantly cheering his Troops, when opposing far superior numbers. 
The zeal, ability and valour, with which he served his King and Country, ren- 
der this a public loss, that must be long deplored ; and his memory will live in 
the hearts and affections of those who had an opportunity of being acquainted 
with his private worth. 

Major-General Sheaffe has also to regret, that Lieut.-Col. MacDonell, Provin- 
cial Aid-de-Camp to Major-General Brock, whose gallantry and merit rendered 
him worthy of his Chief, received a wound in the action—which, there is reason 
to believe, will prove mortal. 

By order. (Signed) Tuomas Evans, B.M. 

[After the other proceedings the following Resolutions were put and carried, 
the movers and seconders making excellent appropriate speeches. ] 

1. Moved by Colonel Sir Allan Napier Macnab, seconded by David Thorburn, 
Esquire— . 

Resolved, That the memory of the late Sir Isaac Brock is dear to all classes 
of the inhabitants of Upper Canada—and that those who witnessed his exploits, 
and followed him to battle and to victory, as well as all who have since found a 
home in the country he so nobly defended, unite in one common and universal 
feeling of respect and veneration for the name of Brock : which stands pre-emi- 
nent in the short but eventful history of the Province, belonging to present and 
future generations, an inheritance of Military renown, and an example of sterling 
fidelity shown through life and to death, now valued, unforgotten and unfading. 

2. Moved by Colonel the Hon. William Morris, seconded by Colonel R. Bb. 
Fraser— 

Resolved, That the tribute of public gratitude, bestowed upon the memory of 


Brock, in the erection of a Monument by the People of the Province, over the | 


scene of his victory, and of his glorious death, has been regarded with pride and 


leasure by Upper Canadians, as gratifying to the recollections of the Veteran | 


oyalist, and stimulating the patriotism of the rising generation, whenever that 
Monument of the departed Hero met their view. 


3. Moved by Mr. Justice Macaulay, seconded by Lieutenant Colonel John | 


Clark— 

Resolved, That the destruction of the Monument of Sir Isaac Brock, bya 
treacherous and felon hand, is contemplated by the people of Upper Canada with 
one universal feeling of disgust and abhorrence. 

4. Moved by Wm. Hamilton Merritt, Esq., seconded by Lieut. Colonel J. B. 
Askin— 

Resolved, That the people of Upper Canada have a right to expect, that the 
same sentiments of indignation must be entertained by the high minded and hon- 
orable of all Nations, at the craven and wanton Outrage on the hallowed tomb of 
a Hero—who had no enemies when living, but those of his Sovereian—and who, 
dying on this, his last battle field, left none surviving, who continued his foes. 

5. Moved by Lieut. Colonel Henry Sherwood, seconded by Colonel Robert 
Stanton— 

Resolved, That we recall to mind, with admiration and gratitude, the perilous 
times in which Sir Isaac Brock led the small Regular force, the Loyal and gallant 
Militia, and the brave and faithful Indian Warriors, to oppose the invaders—when 
his fortitude inspired courage, and his sagacious policy gave confidence, in de- 
spite of a hostile force apparently overwhelming. 

6. Move: by the hoaorable Chief Justice Robinson, seconded by Colonel the 
hon. James Kerby— 7 

Resolved, That notwithithstanding our surprise and indignation, that the re- 
mains of an honored lamented Soldier should have needed protection, even 
—— the basest of mankind, we are ready cheerfully to seize the Opportunity 
of shewing the steadiness of our attachment to the principles and the memory of 
Brock, by the re-construction of a Monument to his fame, worthy of the inhabi- 


, the increased resources of a people who have prospered under a rule, which he 
lived and died to perpetuate. 

| 7. Moved by Colonel the honorable William H. Draper, seconded by Colonel 

| Angus McDonell. . 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Meeting, the most suitable Monument 
would be an Obelisk, upon the site of the present structure ; and that to procure 
funds for its erection it shall be proposed to the Officers, Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and Men of every Militia Regiment in this Province, tc contribute a sum 

| equal to one day’s pay of their respective ranks when on actual service, and that 
; Donations be received in aid of the funds. : 
| 8. Moved by the honorable R. B. Sullivan, seconded by Lieutenant Colonel 
| Cartwright— ' 
| Resolved, that we have read with great pride and satisfaction, the proceedings 
of a public meeting of the inhabitants of Montreal, held in consequence of the 
| destruction of the present monument, and that we assure ourselves of the cor- 
| dial co-operation of the people of the neighbouring British Colonies, in the de- 
‘ sign of perpetuating the fame of an Officer whose character and services they 
must ever hold in the most grateful and affectionate remembrance. 
9. Moved by Colonel Bostwick, seconded by Lieutenant Col. McDougall— 
Resolved, That the several Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels, and officers com- 
manding Regiments of Militia in this Province; the Chief Saperintendent of 
the Indian Department ; and the Officers who served with the Indian Warriors 
| during the late war, do compose a committee for the purpose of carrying into 
| effect the objects of this meeting, with the power to appoint a Sub-Committee, 
| or Sub-Committees, for the more convenient execution of any part of the duty 
intrusted to them, and that a General Committee do hold their first meeting at 
Toronto, on Monday the 17th day of August next, and meet subsequently at 
such times and places as they may, by regulation or special call, appoint. 
10. Moved by Mr. Justice Hagerman, seconded by Colonel Ruttan— 
Resolved, That His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor be respectfully re- 
quested to cause these Resolutions to be transmitted to the Legislature at its 
next session, in the hope that, as a high additional mark of public honour to the 
memory of the late Major General Sir Isaac Brock, and his lamented compa- 
nion in arms, the late Lieutenant Colonel McDonell, of the Upper Canada Mi- 
litia, provision may be made for protecting the Monument against outrage to all 
times to come. 
11. Moved by Lieutenant Colonel Kearns, seconded by Lieutenant Colonel 
| Kirk patrick— 
| Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting are due to their Excellencies the 
Right Honorable Charles Poulett Thomson, Governor General of British North 
America; Lieut.-General Sir Richard Jackson, Commander of the Forces in 
| British North America; and Major-General Sir John Harvey, Lieut.-Governor 
!of the Province of New Brunswick, for the promptitude and liberality with 
which they have contributed to the fund about to be created for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Monument. 
Signed by Command of His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Ricuarp Buuvock, Colonel, Adjutant General, Militia, SecRETARY. 
[A loyal address was then voted to the Queen and the business of the day fi- 
nished with a grand Banquet under a Pavilion erected for the purpose. ] 














Died—At Belleville, Upper Canada, on the 3d August, 1540, Caroline Louisa Frances, 
only child of Lt. Col. Baron de Rottenburg. aged 3 months and 16 days. 
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We have no later intelligence than that brought us by the Great Western, last 
| Sunday, but are in hourly expectation of the arrival of the President, the new, 
| large, and magnificent steamer which sailed from Liverpool on the Ist inst. On 
| her trial passage in the Irish Channel, she achieved a speed of fifteen miles per 
| hour for the whole trip. Her measurement is 2300 tons. 

The political intelligence from Europe is not without interest, Cabrera, the 
celebrated Carlist chief, unable any longer to resist the Queen’s armies, has ta- 
ken refuge in France, accompanied by many thousand of his followers. Bands 
| of Carlists are, however, still in arms in various parts of the north of Spain, but 
| the cause is now hopeless ; the infamous treason of Marota, and the betrayal 

of his sovereign some time since, gave the finishing blow te the bloody strug- 
| gle. Don Carlos, and all his adherents who have claimed protection of 
France are virtually prisoners to the King of the Barricades ! 

The insurrection lately broken out in Syria against the iron despotism of Me- 
hemit Ali Pacha of Egypt, may be of great importance in its consequences to 
that hoary tyrant. Not content with treason to his sovereign of Stamboul, by 
| throwing off his allegiance, converting his pachalic into an independent coun- 
| try, and placing himself at its head, he has attempted, and in part succeeded, 
in wresting from the Porte the whole of Syria and annexing the same to his other 
illegal spoils. He has furthermore, by dint of treason and bribery, stolen the 
Turkish fleet, brought it to Alexandria, and converted it to his own use. Long 
continued success of military adventurers, however, converts them into tyrants, 
which generally leads to their overthrow ; and such will probably be the fate of 
Mehemet. 


The Syrians who have been oppressed beyond all measure of endu- 
{ rance, have at length risen en masse and will probably expel their invaders. 
Should such be the case, the spirit of resistance may extend to Egypt itself, 
where the rule of the despot is not less intolerable, and where we may yet see 
scimetar or the bow string terminate his extraordinary career. 

We have given the substance ofthe Regency Bill, which has passed both hou- 
ses of Parliament and received the Royal Assent. Its object is to provide a 
Regent in the possible event of the Queen’s demise and the survival of the off- 
spring. Prince Albert, at the earnest request of her Majesty, is named sole 
Regent. The Duke of Sussex, however, her paternal uncle, thought another 
individual should be joined in the Regency, in the likewise possible event of 
the death of the Prince. We have given the substance of his Royal Highness’s 
remarks, and those of the Lord Chancellor in reply. The Duke’s pretensions 
did not appear to have been supported by any party, but it was not unnatural for 
him to feel the omission, if not slight, which was put upon him. Having been a 

staunch and undeviating whig all his life time—the whig party being in power, 
| anda whig sovereign on the throne, it was not unreasonable considering how near 
he stood to that throne, to expect that some part of the honor and responsibility 

should be vested in him. It was clearly his wish to be included in the Regency 
| with Prince Albert, who is a stripling, a foreigner, and inexperienced in politi- 

cal life ; but his niece and his party were deaf to his representations. From the 
| Tories he could not expect aid, and so my Lord Melbourne, still enjoying the 
| support of the petticoatoeracy of the court, heard the Duke’s remonstrances with 
that self-satisfied nonchalance for which the agreeable, gentlemanly, and indolent 
premier is so facetiously remarkable. 

The Canada Union Bill, it will be observed, passed with a handsome majority ; 
so also will the Clergy Reserves Bill, in all probability. 





The declaration of Sir John Hobhouse at the great dinner given to Lord Keane 
by the East India company on his return from the conquest at Cabul, coupled 
with the tenor of a series of articles publishing in the London Globe on the sub- 
ject of China—one of which we copy—has excited the marvel of some of the 
_alarmists. That Sir John Hobhouse, who is the President of the Board of Con- 
| troul for the affairs of India, and therefore likely to speak the sentiments of the 

“Merchant Princes,” did use the remarks attributed to him we have no doubt, 
| but it is by no means certain whether they applied to China or to Affghanistan, 
the scene of Lord Keane’s military achievements. We, however, copy the re- 
marks, and leave the reader to draw his own inferences. 

And, suppose Sir John’s observations really had reference to China, and to 
the probable result of the expedition now on the shores of that conceited people, 
| seeking redress for the manifold offences given—is there any thing very remark- | 

able inthem? Aggressions lead to war, war generally to conquest, and such | 

may be the case with China. Lin, that monosyllabic hero as Blackwood’s Ma- | 
gazine calls him, has given ample cause for reprisals of any kind; and should 
_ his master, on the arrival of the British expedition, authorize him to reject all 
peaceful overtures—especially when those overtures will be accompanied with 


|a repudiation of opium smuggling as intimated in our last—who will be 
answerable for the consequences? Assuredly a British fleet and army will not 
go to China for nothing, and if the Chinese remain contumacious, will not restore 
the trade, but refuse all redress for the past or security for the future, they may 
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But the conquest.of China or any part thereof, is not the object of Great Bri- 
tain or of the East: India Company. They have already territory enough—their 
victorious banners, as Sir John Hobhouse remarks, already float from the Indus 
to the Burrampooter, and they have no wish to see them planted on the walls of 
Pekin or Cantona. But the trade of China nevertheless is necessary to Great 
Britain—without it her people would be deprived of an indispensable necessary 
of life, and it is of imperative consequence that they receive the wonted supply 
of that herb which moistens the daily food of all ranks fromthe prince to the 
peasant. Twenty-five millions of the Anglo-Saxon raee.will not brook the loss 
of such a comfort to gratify the whim of a pampered tyrantat Pekin, who has 
the folly and knavery to think himself a divinity. 

The British expedition then, proceeds to China, not for the purpose of con- 
quest or Anglo-Indian aggrandisement, but to obtain reparation for injuries ; if 
reparation be made and the trade re-established, war wi!l be avoided and all diffi- 
culties will be ended. Should the result be otherwise, and should the monosyllabic 
hero aforesaid, who among other ebullitions of his insolence, has written an im- 
pertinent letter to the Queen, deny all redress, perhaps some of Sir John Hob- 
house's visions may one day be realized. 

For the sake of commerce, civilisation, and the happiness of our fellow men of 
the Chinese empire, who are a shrewd and judustrious people, and who are anxious 
for trade and intercourse with the rest of the world, we should be glad to see it 
so; we trust that the days of their thraldom are numbered, and that the igno- 
rance, bigotry, and tyranny of their rulers are about tobe levelled. with the dust ; 
and the principles of British freedom—we care not under what dynasty—reared 
in their stead. 





The “ Bankers Circular,” a publication in London which dabbles in politics 
without understanding them,has found a mare’s nest in the opposition of the Duke 
of Wellington to the Canada Union Bill. ‘Sir Robert Peel,” quoth this oracle 
of the heavy purses, ‘‘ was content to serve under the Duke-in 1830,” but since 
the resignation of 1835 the baronet has shown an inkling to go, as our American 
brethren term it, “upon his own hook!” The Ministers, we are assured by the 
same authority,on learning the Duke's determination to throw out the Bill,intima- 
ted to Sir Robert and to Lord Stanley that they would resign if the Bill were lost ; 
whereupon Sir Robert took it upon himself—differing as he did with the Duke 
on that subject—to represent to his old commander, that he, Sir Robert, would 
not be a party to any ministry that his grace might attempt to form under such 
circumstances!! The old soldier—the hero of an hundred fights, who never 
failed to: punish mutiny in his life, we are called to believe cowed, and limited his 
opposition to his own individual exertions, and let the Bill pass. 

The ludicrous absurdity of this story is enough to defeat it in any climate, 
and we let it pass without further comment. We could! not nevertheless avoid 
laughing ontright when we thought what a pretty figure the junior officer would 
cut as premier, with a majority against him in the house of Commons, with the 
Duke and the House of Lords against him, and with an enemy in every petti- 
coat atthe palace—being the whole three estates of the realm. Why nat as- 
cribe the thing to its true cause? The Duke thought the measure a bad one, 
but finding that many of his political friends in both houses differed from him, 
he said, ‘Gentlemen, in this matter of national importance, let us lay aside party 
feeling ; you will vote according to your conscientious opinions and I will do so 
as regards mine.” . 





Mr. Buckstone.—The arrival of this gentleman in America is 2 dramatic 
event worthy of notice. The happy fertility of his pen is well known, and as 
he has personally done much to illustrate the characters he has portreyed, he is 
likely to become a prominent theatrical personage for some time tecome. It 
may therefore be not altogether uninteresting to our readers to lay before them 
something like a summarry of his indefatigable labors up to the present time ; 
premising that, as, like Matthews, Mr. Bucksione is always moving about with 
his eyes open, and his observation awake, we have no doubt that che New 
World will furnish him with many origina) traits of character, wherewith to en- 
tich his exhibition of mankind in all their comic phases. 

Among dramatic subjects amounting to considerably more than one, hundred, 
which have flowed from his prolific genius, and in most of which he has himself 








shone as the comic hero of the piece, the following are probably the mest dis- 
tinguished ; namely, 

The May Queen (in which the Matthews was so distinguished as the Tinker, 
Pipkin),—The Irish Lion (in which all must remember Power as the travelling 
Tailor),—Victorine (originally played in London during the whele.of one season), 
—Henrietta the Forsaken (which had similar success),—The Happiest Day of 
my Life (so celebrated through Liston’s representation of Mr. Giliman),—Wi- 
dow Wiggins (in which Mrs. Fitzwilliam has so recently delighted us),—The 
Wreck ashore (immortalized by the Magog of poor John Regue),—Uncle John 
(one of Farren’s best parts),—Married Life,—Single Life,—A Lesson for La- 
dies, —Weak Points,—Luke the Laborer,—Open House, or the Twin Sisters,— 
Popping the Question—A Dead Shot,—The King of the Alps,—Our Mary 
Anne,—Second Thoughts,—John Jones,—The Christening,-—-The Pet of the 
Petticoats,—Nicholas Flam Attorney at Law,—The Duchesse de la Vanbaliere, 
—The Scholar,—The Rake and his Pupil,—Isabella aor Woman's Life,—Rural 
Felicity,—John Street Adelphi,—The Bear Hunters,—Mischief Making,—The 
Ice Witch,—Curiosity Cured,—The Dream of the Sea,—Presumptive Evi- 
dence,—Poor Jack,—Abelard and Heloise.—The Two Queens,—Shocking 
Events,—Peter Bell the Waggoner,—A Kiss in the Dark (his last new success ' 
ful Haymarket farce), &c, &c. 

Beside these there are his popular burlesques. of Billy. Taylor,—Crimson 
Crimes,—and The Lions of Mysore. Concerning the last of these the following 
is the history and the result. When Martin went to England with his Lions, 
Yates (the manager of the Adelphi) was almos: frantic to obtain. then for his 
theatre; but he was overreached by Bunn (the manager of- Drury Lane.) 
Buckstone burlesqued The Lions for Yates ; Join Reeve acting a Lion with an 
accompanying Lioness, Buckstone a Tiger, and Yates himself tire master of the 
menagerie. ‘The burlesque ran through the whole season, to the happiness of 











 Sepend on it that matters will not end in children’s play. 


Yates, who then gladly resigned the real hanima/s to his rival. 

Such has been the active industry of Mr. Buckstone. Of his comic imagina- 
tion we have already had abundant proof in the farees written by him and already 
played here ; of his comic spirit in representation we have yet to get experience, 
but we have no doubt of the issue. 





We insert to-day, another paper from the pen of our esteemed correspondent, 
Piscator. It is a narrative, of a nature interesting in itself, but the interest is 
not a little heightened from the consideration that it is founded on facts which 
occurred in the early days of the Canadian colonization, and that descendants of 
those who figure in the story are stilt living in Canada, and are among the most 
respected and distinguished of the community. We can imagine that the scenes 
therein describee will henceforth become classic ground. 





We have made further extracts from the gratifying proceedings in reference 
to General Brock’s Monument. 

Messrs. Lea and Blanchard of Philadelphia have just published a very interest- 
ing little volume entitled Rambles in the footsteps ot Doa Quixote, by the late 
H. D. Inglis author of “ Spain,” “ New Gil Blas,” &c. &e. 

*.* We are requested to direct attention to Mrs. Jamicson’s advertisement 
for instructing young ladies in the art of penmanship. We have seen some 
beautiful specimens of her art, and believe her very competent to the duties she 
proposes to undertake. 





NEW BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 
HE New York State Tourist, iia neat pocket volume of 156 pages, and many maps 
and plates, and the Hudson river, on a large scale on 7 sheets. 

Also the North American Tourist,a compact volume of 510 pages,18mo.,being 4 complete 
traveller's guide for the U.S.and British Possessions, with full descriptions of the scenery, 
routes, and places of fashionable resort, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico ; and the Bay of Fundy to the Ohia; the new route, in Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, and New England, the falls, 
lakes, springs, mountains, rai!-roads, and canals are accurately laid down from minute 
examinations—illustrated by numerous original engravings, and copious maps and il- 
lustrations, and published, and for sale by A. T, Goodrich, in the Astor House, No. 2, 
Barclay St., opposite the office of the Albion, the second store from Broadway. 

At the same place may also be had the greatest variety of maps, and guide books— 
strangers are invited to call and examine. augls-1t 

RS. JAMIESON, No. 40 Howard st., is about to form a class of young ladies for in- 
struction in Penmanship. Terms, which are very moderate, will be made knowR 
on application as above, The most undoubted references will be given 

Aug. 14-3t 
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Xperial Parliament, 


CANADA CLERGY RESERVES. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday 6th July, Lord John Russell ex- 
plained the course he intended to take with respect to the Clergy Reserves. 
A proposition had been made to him by those who had most right to represent 
the Church of England in Parliament and which he was also told was considered 
perfectly fair by persons likely to know the opinion of the Church of Scotland— 

It was proposed that one-fourth, or rather the proceeds of that one-fourth 
which was already sold, should be given absolutely to the Church of England 
and the Church of Scotland, in the proportion of two to one ; that is, being di- 
vided into three equal parts, two of those parts should be given to the Church of 
England and one to the Church of Scotland. it was proposed further, with re- 

ard to the remaining three-fourths of the Clergy Reserves, that they should be 
Givided into equal parts, of which one should be given to the Church of Eng- 
land and Church of Scotland, andthe other part should be left to the disposal of 
the Governor and Executive Council of Canada generally for the purpose of reli- 
gious worship and instruction. With respect to that part which was to be left to 
the Churches of England and Scotland, it was proposed that a similar division 
should take place as was proposed with regard to the one-fourth that was already 
sold,—namely, two-thirds to the Church of England and one-third to the Church 
of Scotland. That division did not rest on any ground of superiority of the 
Church of England over that of Scotland ; but if they took the number of Pres- 
byterians of the Church of Scotland alone, and the number of members of the 
Church of England in Canada, they would find that the latter amounted in round 
numbers to about 80,000, and the former only to about 40,000. There was 
this further proposition, that such being the general division of the proceeds of 
the Clergy Reserves with respect to the one-fourth which was already sold, and 
the proceeds of which were already partly invested in the funds of this country 
and standing in the names of trustees, it was proposed, reverting to the principle 
which used to be adopted and was agreed to by Parliament, but which was 
changed in 1831 when some modification was made by the noble Lord opposite, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, that the whole of the proceeds now 
payable to the Church of England and the Church of Scotland out of the re- 
venue of Upper Canada should be guaranteed permanently to the Church of 
Englapd and the Church of Scotland ‘The amount now paid to the Church of 
England was £7,700, and to the Church of Scotland £1,580. It was now pro- 
posed to guarantee the payment permanently. Jt seemed to him that if that 
payment were to be guaranteed at all, it ought to be done out of the funds of 
this country ; because the funds of Canada being already, by the Union Bill, 
burdened to a considerable extent for the Civil List, he thought it would be un- 
fair to burden them still further for this purpose. 

On mature consideration, Government had resolved to recommend Parliament 
to adopt these propositions ; and he moved to postpone the consideration of the 
Clergy Reserves Bill tothe following Thursday, when he should move amend- 
ments to carry them out. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL took occasion te guard himself from misapprehension— 

“T think it necessary to state, that the opinions which I have on different occa- 
sions delivered upon the subject of Canada remain entirely unchanged. With 
respect to the Clergy Reserves, I hope this measure will be diseussed in the same 
spirit as the union of the Canadas ; and I would appeal to this (the Opposition) 
side of the House, if it could be asserted in the propositions made to the noble 
Lord, and by him to the House, that the Church of England had been governed 
by arigid adherence to her own interests. I think that the proposition made 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, distinguished as well for his high station as 
for his moderation—I think that the proposition does in itself come recom- 
mended by justice as well as forbearance. On the part of the Church of England 
all obstacles are removed from the disposal of the whole of the Reserve Lands. 
The Church seeks not to reserve to herself any of these lands. After the de- 
cision of the Judges, the Church of Scotland is admitted to the same dignity as 
the Church of England; and the only difference which exists is the difference 
arising from the number of adherents which belong to each. With this proposi- 
tion, acquiesced in by the two churches, permitting the entire sale of the whole 
of the Reserve Lands, with the guarantee in perpetuity of the present amount 
with one-third of the proceeds of the future sale, that is a proposal recommend- 
ed by its intrinsic importance, as well as by it justice and moderation. It would 
be unfortunate indeed if this question should remain unsettled. It is one which 
the United Legislature of the Canadas would be first ¢alled upon to discuss ; and 
it 1s to me a source of the greatest satisfaction that the noble Lord acquiesces 
in the proposal made by the Church of England. In acceding to that proposal, 
I think the noble Lord has acted wisely if he has a prospect of a settlement of 
this question ; and I sincerely hope that this measure will be discussed in the 
same spirit as the question of the Union has beendiscussed ; and I trust that 
the two measures will pass into a law with the general concurrence of the 
House, and by doing so be the foundation of a happy relation between this 
country and Canada.” 

In reply to Mr. CHARLES BULLER, Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, that it 
was proposed to leave.one-half of the three-fourths to the disposal of the Go- 
vernor-General and the ExecutiveCouncil, for the purposes of religious worship 
and for education. ‘This was done to promote unanimity in the House, because 
there were Opposition Members who would object to any portion being granted 
to the Romau Catholics. 

On Thureday, the House being in Committee, Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved 
a resolution that provision be made out of the Consolidated Fund for payment 
of such sums as may be necessary to make good the deficiency of the fund to be 
created by an Act of the present Parliament for the sale of the Clergy Reserves 
in Upper Canada. 

Resolution agreed to. 

REUNION OF THE CANADAS. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, July 7, the Earl of HARDWICKE 
moved an amendment to the motion for going into Committee on the Canada 
Government Bill, that the House should go into Committee that day three 
months. He rested his motion on the speeches delivered on the second read- 
ing of the bill, not only by the Duke of Wellington and Lord Ellenborough, 
but by Lord Melbeurne himself—whose speech did not convey the impression, 
that even Ministers considered the measure as absolutely necessary, or cer- 
tain of accomplishiag its end, the good government of the Canadas. He con- 
tended that the plan of giving the British minority a preponderance in the Le- 
gislature over the majority who belonged to the French race, would perpetuate 
the disorders of Canada: and he held it to be impossible by any sort of union 
to establish a government which would be just to all parties and at the same time 
insure the preponderance of the British population and the Queen’s loyal sub- 
ects, Lord Hardwicke read a paper drawn up at his request by Sir Francis 

ead, and containing a number of reasons (none of them new) why the bill should 
not pass. He also referred to Sir George Arthur, Chief Justice Robinson, and 

r. Hagerman, as persons whose opinions against the Union were entitled to 
high consideration. He had no apprehension of any danger from the French 
population of Lower Canada, restrained as they must be bythe loyal men of Up- 
per Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 

Lord SEATON felt the greatest apprehension fur the probable results of the 
Union ; but as matters now stood, he thought it more injurious to the Canadas to 
defer the bill than to suffer the Union to take place. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON concurred in nearly all that Lord Hard- 
wicke had said ; but he thought it was scarcely worth while to read to the House 
Sir Francis Head’s opinions, when he was so well able to express his own. 
The Duke said he retained his opinion expressed on a previous evening, that 
the measure wae an extremely dangerous one; but he alse agreed, that who- 
ever rejected the bill should be prepared with another for the government of 
these valuable possessions. He proceeded to censure the manner in which 
the consent of the Upper Canada House of Assembly had been obtained to the 
union of the Provinces. The concurrences of the Tory party was secured by 
the publication of Lord John Russell's despatch of the 16th October, re- 
specting the tenure of offices; and the support of the Republican party, who 
came from the United States—refugees and others—was secured by the sup- 
pression of Lord John Russell’s despatch of the 14th of October, which 
would have discouraged the advocates of Responsible Government. He consi- 
dered the responsibility of a Government which had taken such steps to carry 
the measure as very great, and on that Government the responsibility must 
rest. He entreated the House to go into Committee on the bill, and adopt 
such amendments as the Government choose to introduce: also to consider 
whether they would adopt amendments which Lord Ellenborough might propose. 
He recommended that a provision for suspending the measure for one or two 
years should be introduced, in case such suspension should appear necessary. 
Within the present week news had been received that hostilities were again 
threatened on the frontier, and a steam-boat had been blown up in one of the 
ports of the St. Lawrence by what was called an infernal machine. As long 
as anything of this description continued, the situation of Government must be 
extremely awkward—unable to carry this bill into execution, and without 

egal power to govern the Lower Province. 

Lord MELBOURNE admitted that he had introduced the bill with some 
feeling of apprehension. He should hold it monstrous presumption to de- 
clare that he had no doubt as to the operation of a measure of such magnitude ; 
but nevertheless, he did in his conscience believe that it was absolutely necessary. 
Moreover, taking a larger view of the subject than Lord Hardwicke had pre- 
sented to the House, the measure was a just one—just upon the whole. He 
was perfectly persuaded, that the only means by which constitutional govern- 
ment could be safely re-established in Lower Canada had been adopted. The 
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opinions of several persons had been cited against the bill, but Lord Melbourne 
begged the House to remember that no reasons had been given for any of these 
opinions. A very lively gentleman, Sir Francis Head, had drawn up a sort of 
brief for Lord Hardwicke, at his Lordship’s request,—and no duubt, Sir Fran- 
cis would gladly draw up sucha paper at anybody’s request; but Lord Mel- 
bourne was not disposed to pay much attention to its contents. As to the effect 
of Lord John Russell's despatch on the votes of members of the Upper Cana- 
da Legislature, he thought the Duke of Wellington paid those members a very 
poor compliment when he argued that they supported the Union against their 
consciences, rather than loose their offices. Delay was recommended; but in 
his opinion, any thing like irresolution would have the effect of encouraging op- 
position in the Colonies ; and the sooner the bill passed, the better would its 
chance be of ultimate success. With respect to the withholding of the de- 
spatch of the 14th October, there might be other reasons than those stated by 
the Duke of Wellington why its production would have been imprudent. 

The Earl of WICKLOW could not agree to a measure founded on Lord 
Durham's and Mr. Poulett Thomson’s recommendations, recollecting how brief 
and slight was their experience of Canadian affairs. “He could not expect good 
from a measure for uniting two people of different tastes, habits, customs, reli- 
gion, and general feelings. It would only have the effect of exciting ill-will, 
quarrels, and finally rebellion. 

The Earl of GOSFORD opposed the measure, as founded on misrepresent- 
ation, likely to be attended with great injustice, and to prove an indelible blot 
on the Legislature of this country. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY reminded the House of the great preponder- 
ance of opinion in favour of the bill both in the House of Commons and in the 
Canadas. He considered that the weight of authority was with the suppor- 
ters of the measure. 

The Earl of HARDWICKE felt bound on this occasion to follow an exam- 
ple which the Duke of Wellington had often set—to act in accordance with his 
conscientious conviction, and to divide the House. 

A division took place—For going into Committee, 107; For Lord Hardwicke’s 
amendment, 10; Majority, 97. 

The clauses were agreed to in Committee; the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Ellenborough postponing their amendments till the bringing up oi the re- 
port on Thursday. 

On that day, Lord MELBOURNE having moved that the Report be brought 
up and considered, 

The Duke of WELLINGTON moved to amend the first clause, by insert- 
ing the word “ fifteen” instead of ‘ six.”” This motion, which postpones the com- 
mencement of the operation of the act to fifteen instead of six months after its 
passing, was carried without a single remark. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH moved a clause to empower the Governor and 
two-thirds of the Council to suspend any member guilty of unworthy end disre- 
putable conduct. Agreed to. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH then moved to omit the words ‘ equal number of 
representatives for Upper and Lower Canada,” on the ground that it was unjust 
and impolitic to give Lower Canada, with 700,000 inhabitants, only the same 
number of representatives as Upper Canada with 400,000. 

Lord MELBOURNE objected to this, and it was not pressed. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH then proposed to make material alterations in the 
apportionment of Members in Lower Canada. By his plan the Lower Cana- 
da Representatives would be 46 and it would be easy to raise the number for Up- 
per Canada from 42 to 46. He regretted that the clauses relative to Dis- 
trict Councils had been struck out of the bill. 

‘The motion was opposed by Lord MELBOURNE and Lord LANSDOWNE, 





and withdrawn. 

The Bishop of EXETER called attention to a difficulty which might arise | 
from the provision which required the assent of two-thirds of the whole House 
of Assembly to any bill for altering the number of representatives in the As- 
sembly, also to the inconvenience of two languages being spoken. } 

Lord ASHBURTON said that in Louisiana that difficulty had been soon got 
over. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON gave notice that he should move to insert a 
clause, of which the purport was not heard by the reporters, on the third read- 
ing ; which was fixed for Monday. 





House of Lords, July 13. 
REUNION OF THE CANADAS. 

The third reading of the Canada Government bill having been moved by Lord 
Melbourne, on Monday, 

The Duke of WELLINGTON prose to declare that the alterations made 
in Committee had not changed his opinion of the bill— 

He would recommend their Lordships to allow the measure to go back to the 
other House of Parliament for further consideration. With respect to what 
had taken place in relation to the question of a local responsible government, in 
his opinion, although they could not have had the opinion of the Legislature 
of Iower Canada, they ought to have had the unbiassed opinion of the Legisla- 
ture of Upper Canada, whio had assisted her Majesty's Governor in subduing the 
rebellion, aad driving out what he would cail the foreignenemy. They ought to 
have had their opinion, unbiassed by any influence; and measures oucht fairly 
to have been taken to make known as early as possible the opinion of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that in the most authoritative and anthentic manner, 
on the subject of that question, which, if it did not originate in the published Re- 
port of one of her Majesty's servants, was at least considerably excited and fo- | 
mented by that Report. And it was therefore peculiarly incuinbent on the suc- | 
cessor of the noble Lord to state the matter aright, in the most authoritative | 
manner. It appeared that some of the officers of the Government in Upper | 
Canada had thrown up their offices because they could not support the measure 
of the Government. Among those was the Solicitor-General. Shortly after- | 
wards there was a contested election; and the new Solicitor-General stood as | 
a candidate for the representation of Toronto, openly declaring himself favour- | 
able to the principle of local responsible government. Now he would remind 
their Lordships, that the Solicitor-General, notwithstanding this explanation of 
his principles—notwithstanding the publication of the despatch of the 14th Oc- 
tober—was retained in his office. What thetefore, could be expected under | 
such circumstances—that gentleman neither resigning his office nor being dis- | 
missed—but that local responsible government should be encouraged in Ca- | 
nada? 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH concurred with the Duke of Wellington. | 

Lord MELBOURNE expressed his regret that the Duke of Wellington should 
have thought it necessary to repeat his censure of the Governor General— 

Tt was a serious question, when an opinion which was considered by the Govern- | 
ment to be erroneous had possession of the popular mind, how to meet and deal | 
with that opinion. Sometimes it was wise and prudent to stem and face it, and | 
sometimes it was thought wise and prudent to let it pass over. Which of those | 
courses it was best to take, depended upon the state of popular feeling and opin- 
ion—whether it was dying away, or likely tobe permanent. Now the Governor- 
General, using his discretion, and taking into consideration the state of popular | 
feeling in the Canadas, thought it not wise and prudent to publish that despatch. | 
But itis well known in Canada that the opinion in this country and of the Go- | 
vernment was opposed to the system of local and responsible government. His 
noble friend had stated last session his adherence to the opinion which he had for- 
merly entertained ; and it could not have been for the purpose, therefore, of con- 
cealing that opinion, or of conciliating those who were the advocates of what 
they termed responsible government, that the Governor-General had not thought 
fit to publish that despatch, but because, upon a fair exercise ef his discretion, 
he did not conceive it wise or prudent so to do, and he, until he should see the 
contrary proved, was certainly disposed to acquiesce in the propriety of that 
decision. The noble Duke had adverted to the conduct of certain officers of 
the Government; of which, however, he was sure that the noble Duke had ye- 
ceived very incorrect accounts. He had been told that an Attorney-General 
had resigned, and the Solicitor-General had been offered the vacant office; but 
he was assurred that the officer was accompanied by that despatch of Lord 
John Russell relating to reponsible government, and that the gentleman stated 
hefconcurred in the opinions expressed in the despatch ; and all ne required was, 
that the government should be administered upon the principles coniained in 
that despatch, and in accordance with the feelings and wishes of the community. 
He was not aware that any thing was contained in any election-speech at vari- 
ance with that statement. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON proceeded to read extracts from a speech 
delivered, he said, by the Solicitor-General; when Lord MEIL.BOURNE cor- 
rected him, and ssid the speech was the Attorney-General’s. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH repeated the charge that Governor-General Thom- 
son had not published the despatch of the 14th of October, and that he had 
made Mr Baldwin Solicitor General 

Lord RIPON said, that if the Solicitor-General had used the language 
imputed to him, and Ministers did not call upon him to resign, they would 
betray their trust and expose the Colonies to imminent peril. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, that when that separation really occurred, which 
sooner or later must take place, and which he, with his peculiar opinions, should 
not regret to see take place much soonerthan any noble Lord except one on 
either side of that Howse, it would vccur in consequence of the manner in which 
this measure had been carried, under circumstances which would be most hurt- 














| fol-—namely, that both parties would separate in ill blood. He was sorry to say 
that, after having attended to the arguments and evidence on both sides, in 
that controversy which had arisen with respect to the suppression of the de- 
spatch of the 14th October, his opinion was, that if the Province had been 





led into error as to the opinion of her Majesty’s Government at home to the 
quest:on of responsible government it was not much to be wondered at. 

Lord MELBOURNE stated, that Mr. Baldwin, before accepting office, had de- 
clared that he understood the words ‘responsible government ”’ precisely in the 
sense in which they were used in Lord John Russell’s despatch, and that he did 
not wish for responsible government in the sense which had been put upon it by 
the Noble Duke. Whether that gentleman might have acted wisely or discreetly 
was another question, and upon that there might be adifference of opinion. His 
Noble Friend, with those great and powerful talents which distinguished him, 
thought it always better to stem and break the current of popular feeling,when in 
error. Now he, in a manner more suitable to his own humbler talents, was some- 
times for letting it slip by. It depended upon circumstances and the result, 
which of the two courses should be adopted. 

Lord BROUGHAM more than doubted whether the publication of the despatch 
of the 14th October, removing all erroneous impressions as to the opinions of 
the Government at home, would not have greatly altered the opinion in the Up- 
per Province with respect to the Union. He understood the despatch of the 16th 
Oct., taken without connexion with the other, as tending to make the people 
believe that the Ministers were favourable to responsible government. 

The bill was read a third time. On the motion that it do pass, 

The Duke of WELLINGTON moved the addition of a proviso to the 70th 
clause, that no money should be paid by the Receiver-General except in dis- 
charge of some warrant directedto him under the Governor's hand and seal. 

Lord MELBOURNE said, that to insert the proviso would be a breach of the 
privileges of the House of Commons. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON then, of course, would not press it. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH remarked, that the Lords had always assumed that 
it was as competent to them to deal with the taxes of the Colonies as the House 
of Commons. ‘There were cases within his memory in support of this right. 

Bill passed. 

The bill was taken to the House of Commons on Tuesday; and on Wed- 
nesday, on the motion of Lord JOHN RUSSELL, the Lords’ amendments were 
agreed to. On one of those amendments, Lord John said, very general misap- 
prehension had existed— 

Tt seemed to be supposed that one of those amendments had the effect of post- 
poning the operation of the bill for fifteen months. Now the effect of that amend- 
ment was to give the Governor-General more power; he being authorized by 
her Majesty to flx a day within fifteen months, instead of the more limited period 
of six months,on which the bill should come into operation. The amendment, 
therefore, did not at all prevent the bill coming into operation within six months, or 
indeed as soun as the Government at home and the Governor-General might think 
proper to fix. 





TOKR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House ; where the 
will constantly keep an extensive assortinent of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the bestLondon manufacture, 
and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are produ- 
ced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. vaving completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
everydescriptien of Plate and Jewellery,aud from the great facilities they possess, feel 
contident that for quality of workmanship and tasteful designthey eannot be surpase- 
ed. Augl-4t. 
] R, WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8 till 10 A. 

M. and 5 till six P. M 
From the Report, in the London Athenaum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
soine important points in the theory of vision.” ‘* One ef the most important results of 





| Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discuvery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 


supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to iind that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. ** We has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” ; 

From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m. 

— _ Fr 





PAVILLION, 
BY 
Ww. C. BATCHELOR, 
St. Joseph, Florida. 
Steam Boat, Rail Road and Stage Offiee, at this House. Aug. 8-3m. 
R. ELLIOT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
yeneral 
4 Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, isenabled to have sepa- 
rate npartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. : 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott's 
patients during his absence. ; Ry 
The poor to enier by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye In appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 








Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf. 
Pfs JN’S latest Premium Refrigerators. Ordersreceived at the office, 150 Fulton 
street. ma 16-tf.- 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
si - Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1340 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
From Bristol From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July 1Sth August 
12th September 7th November | 10th October 8th December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state :ooms 
greatly enlarged ‘ . 
The rate ,of passage in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
wines, &c, as formerly. , 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 
Steam Ships BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. ‘These Steam Ships are intended 
to run regularly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 





mander, will sail: 
From New York. From London. _ 
Ist August, Ist December, Ist September, Ist November. 


Ist October, 
New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, Lieut. R. I. Fayrer, R. N., commander, 
will sail : 
From Liverpool. 


From New York 
Ist December, 


ist September, Ist January, 1541, Ist August, 
21 November, Ist October, 
The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
foreCabin $100, exclusive of wines. Steward’s fees $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000. tons of cargo. 
Plans for the accon:modations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
‘or freight or nassage, apply to 
WADSWORTH «& SMITH 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Aul tf. 


RRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL, 

SAM sof} sand 440 horse power. 
ST . —_ = fens and 440 horse po Capt. Robert Miller. 
Capt. Robert Ewing. 

Capt. Richard Cleland. 

Capt.Henry Woodruff. 


BRITANNIA, 
CALEDONIA, 
COLUMBIA, J 
4 For Liverpool, G. B. 


The ACADIA, the second ship of this Line, commanded by Capt. Robert MILLER will 
leave Boston for Liverpool on the Ist of September touching at Halifax to receive her 
Majesty’s Mails, and proceeding immediately on her voyage. 

These Ships will earry experienced Surgeons, and their accommodations are not sur- 
passed by any of the Atiantic Steam Ships. Rate of passage, $120, Steward's fees, $5. 
No Berth will be seeured until ve ae No. 1, Commercial wharf, Boston 

For passage, apply to S. 8. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Boston. 
vib pret Aug, 8-tf. 


4 PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
a New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
Shp UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. ; 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New Yerk on the Ist April, Au- 
‘ From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
he subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


gust and December. 
Agent in New York 
Agents at Havre 











kets, t ’ 
an Ships. Masters. jDaye of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
fork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, ek * 16, June 8} “ 8, April So” 
Burgundy, D. Lines, |Nov. 8, Ma ws a e J " o. “ 18° a 5 
J J.A.W >| “ 16,March 8, “ jJan. I, 
Rhone. J, A. Wotten, | j 1 July $| “ 8, May 1 “ 16 


Duch. d’Orleans,}|A. Richardson,) “ 24, “ 16, eer 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, 16} 16, - 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, |WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24)Feb. 1, 16, “ § 


Emerald iG. W. Howes,) “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8] 2 & June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdi Jan. 8, “ “a * wf he: 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, IC. Anthony, jr| “ 16,May 8, “ 24 March 1, 6, “ 8 
Albany, \J.Johnston,jr.| “ 24, © 16, Sept. 8! “ 8,July 1, “ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passeugers, comprising all that may be requir d for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 

oe TF, C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 


actually incurred. WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
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